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MY ENEMY. 


BY MARTHA D. HARDIE, 

In the purple calm of twilight I sat alone, ‘little Western village was a mile distant, and 
thinking. The last traces of sunset were fading? my father never mingled in society after 
from the sky, and over the pale crimson bars ¢ mother’s death. He had loved with the 
the new moon was coming up. The air wasSone passion of a lifetime; and when his idol 
full of the breath of flowers; one or two sed sto removed, he left the world and devoted 
bonfires blazing in the distance, and;from theShimself to us. He had educated us in his own 
village the strokes of a bell were filling the air< peculiar way ; and dying two years before, had 
with musical vibrations. Everything around >charged me that with all the influence I pos- 
was quiet; but the perfect peace of naturecsessed, I would hold my brother back from the 
seemed to mock my own unrest. I heard the? dissipation into which he was likely to be led. 
bell, and thought—“ Their revel is beginnings“ I have been wrong perhaps,” he said. “God 
now.” I saw the gleaming fires, and Lesmnne ircettg I meant it for the best. I knew the 
that in them I could burn—from memory as5 world was wicked; I meant to educate him— 
well as sight—the little note I crushed in my then show it to him, and hold him back from 
hand—that was the cause of my misery. ASit; but I am dying, and you must doit.” He 
very brief note, running in this wise :— estopped and lay still a moment, while I opened 
A othe door and motioned Bayard to enter. Oh! 


Bue: i ane nate roan ernie the look of love and longing that came into 
party of us are going down the river. Know-?,. 1p ; 
. -- -chis face, as he joined our hands, saying, by 
ing the stormy reception I should have if I }. 

‘ .  Slook more than words—‘ You are all alone 
came home to tell you, I send this note in- 


,,enow. Never leave one another.” Then there 
stead. If I am not home to-morrow, don’t q a Oe tte ae ete aces f 
trouble yourself about me. ji ep. riser Warde algae pean ye 
“Your broth Som and with hushed breath we sat watch- 
our brother, : ee : 

“ Bayarp Lea.” 128 him, till from the old clock in the corner 
¢there came the twelve ponderous strokes that 
There had been trouble between us; a trou- marked the midnight. He roused then; not 
ble so slight at first that I had not dreamed ofsthe voice of the clock did he hear; another 
its ending. He had left me in anger, and an2voice, dearer than any other, and with the 

hour ago this note had come, telling me thatS word “ Alice,” he was gone. 
my entreaties were disregarded—my sisterly2 I remembered my promise, and afterwards 
cautions deemed a “storm.” tried faithfully to keep it. My father had 
‘I never knew a mother’s care, She died2educated me so that in every respect I was the 
when I was scarcely three; my brother two Seal of my brother, and I tried to make my- 
years older. Soon after my father left thecself his companion. I rode and boated with 
city and came here to our prairie home, andShim; I studied the Greek and German authors 
here all our lives we had lived with him, quite ¢that heliked; I sang to him; no wife ever tried 
alone, except for a single servant; for the @harder to retain a recreant husband than I to 
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keep with me this brother, whom I loved 802 “Just so, just so: and I suppose you know 
entirely. But temptation came finally, andSall about your cousins?” 

then I found that however great my influences ‘1 know nothing at all about them. Mo- 
was over him, I could not hold him. He was ther died so long ago, and since we came here 
young, impetuous, and a favorite with every 4 we have had no communication with the fam- 
‘one. Society—that in which he began togo— ily. There were several children, I believe.” 
had for him all the charms of novelty, and so$ ‘Only one now,” said the Doctor, slowly ; 
he left me. But I could not so easily resign my “they all died of consumption, and Alice, the 
empire. He was proud, impetuous, passionate ; Sone left, is an invalid.” 

so was I. Strong wills we both had; they metS The Doctor stopped. I waited patiently to 
with aclash. I urged family pride—and he only 2see what was coming. 


laughed—our father’s wishes, and he softened, g “Hum! Only one child—an invalid. 
but did not relent. Then I grew angry, spoke? Wouldn't you like to see her?” 

bitter, ape words, and received bitter re-S ‘My cousin? Of course.” 

torts, and the end was that he left the aes “Well, the fact is, to make a long story 


bent on doing everything I had begged him 2 short, Ally’ s father wants to try travelling and 
not to, leaving me alone with my pride and country air for his daughter. He wrote to me 
anger. —I’ve known him three or four years, but 
I sat there now, thinking it all over despair- aida’ dream till yesterday that he was in any 
ingly. My promise to the dead, how I had¢ way related to you—to know if I could find 
tried to keep it, how I was failing, my cheeks 2a nice place for her here. So when I found 
growing hot as I thought of Bayard’s angry{out that you were cousins, I thought you 
words, then the tears coming at the memory 2 would perhaps like her to come to you.” 
of my father and that midnight death-bed.$ ‘ Yousee,” he went on, before I could speak, 
Suddenly, interrupting my revery, came the?“‘she is a pretty, delicate thing, and you 
elick of the gate, and steps on the walk. Scoala’ help liking her, and I think it might 
sprang up, half expecting to see my brother's —it might have a good influence over Bayard.” 
face; but instead it was Dr. Maynard, the old? ‘‘If I, his sister, have none, I hardly think 
village physician. He had been an intimate $a stranger could. But I shall be glad to make 
friend of my father's—almost the only one he¢ my cousin’s acquaintance, and if you will give 
had—had known us all our lives, and now, I1$me her address, I will write immediately to 
thought, was probably coming to lecture me¢ invite her to come.’ 


on the way I let Bayard goon. So mygreet-$ ‘‘ You don’t like that part of my plan,” said 
ing was brief, and a little surly. ¢ the Doctor, as he put down the address. “ Well, 

“Good evening, Ruth. Sitting in the dark ; if she does Bayard no good, she will be a com- 
to think? Where’s Bayard?” ¢ panion for you.’ 


“Gone down to Drendale.” 2 ‘A companion for me she may be,” I thought 
P Of 8 


“Oh! with that party of young men. He § when Dr, Maynard was gone, “ but she can do 


is getting a little wild, isn’t he?” j nothing for Bayard. A pretty, delicate little 
I’m afraid so,” trying to speak coolly, but thing, with, I venture, not a taste or sympa- 
failing miserably. “TI do all I can, but-——” ¢ thy in common with him. If I have failed, 
“Young blood,” said the Doctor, as I stopped > who can succeed?” And in the pride and an- 
abruptly. “ We must expect a little some- 2 ger of my heart, I should just then have been 
thing from it, Miss Ruth.” almost sorry if any one else had. 


Two weeks later Alice More came. She was 


“TI hope we shall not have to take too 
just as the Doctor had said, “a pretty, delicate 


5 
much,” my anger rising again at his cool i 
ness. little thing,” as frail and almost as small as 

“Never fear. He’ll come out all right. He’ sea child, with wonderful blue eyes, soft, golden- 
too much like his father to go very far in dis-2 brown hair, a complexion pure, almost trans- 
sipation ;” and the Doctor went off on topics§ parent, and a sensitive, childish mouth, Half 
of village interest for half an hour, bringing ?contemptuously 1 compared her with myself. 
ap suddenly on a consumptive case in the§$! was tall, a brunette beauty, the very picture 
town with—“ That reminds me. Did you ever?of health. I was trained in all out-door exer- 
have any relations by the name of More?” cises—could ride, drive, and boat as well as my 

“T believe my mother had a sister whose§ brother, and had received a thorough and 
married name was that,” I answered, some-2brilliant education, She was ignorant of 
what indifferently. books—more ignorant of out-door sports, 
vs j 
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She was very delicate; the slightest exertion 


interest in Alice. There’s no necessity for 


fatigued her; and in the pride of perfect any one else doing anything.” 


health, I almost despised her fragility. Yet 
there was no denying that there was a charm 
about her, and that my brother felt it; and all 
the more because she was so unlike me. I was 
independent. She clung to him as a child 
might, and her innocent trust was the strong- 
est appeal that could have been made to him. 
We were all in the parlor one evening a tow 
days after she came; Alice and Bayard talk- 
ing together ; I looking over some engravings ; ; 
when my brother said suddenly—" How long 
it is since we have had any music. The piano? 
has not been opened since you came—has it, ¢ 


Alice? Come, Ruth, play for us.” 2 
I opened the piano rather slowly. “ What 
will you have?” 5 
“Anything you please. I am hungry for $ 


music to-night. m4 

So I played a German piece that had always ? 
been one of his favorites—a wild, careless? 
thing, complicated and difficult enough to 
need all my attention; but when I finished, 
instead of the thanks I expected, he turned 
suddenly to Alice to ask if she sang. 

“A very little,” was the answer, in the 
sweetest of voices. 

“And will you to-night? We have never 
heard you, you know. I am sure,” half play- 
fully, ‘‘ Miss More will give full satisfaetion.” 

She looked at me, almost pleadingly, but 
she was evidently too little used to the ways 
of fashion to wait for urging, and when I 
joined in Bayard’s request, said only as she 
rose—“I am afraid it will seem very different 
from yours, Ruth; I have never been well 
enough to go through a musical course, and I 


So she sang one or two ballads—a kind of 
music I had always despised—and then,“ Fleeas 


“And so you don’t? I’m glad to have an 
explanation of your actions—one so very 
courteous and cousinly.” 

“ What do you mean, Bayard?” 

“Come, Ruth, be honest now, and confess 
that you dislike her.” 

I was silent, for it was the truth. 

“You dislike her,” Bayard went on, care- 
lessly marking the back of a fine engraving, 
‘because she is smaller and weaker than you; 
because she isn’t well educated, and you know 
books thoroughly ; because she is pure and 
good——” 

‘And I am wicked,” I interrupted, angrily. 
“A fitting conclusion.” 

Bayard looked not a little surprised. He 
had never before seen me so angry, with seem- 
ingly so slight provocation. 

“What is the matter, Ruth?” 

“ Nothing,” I answered; “only I can’t help 
contrasting your conduct to her and to me.” — 

“Ruth, you surely are not jealous? Our 
cousin and guest—you surely must wish that 
I should-——” 

“Tf you would only heed my wishes, Bayard, 
I should care for nothing. You know——” 

He stopped me in his turn. “ Don’t begin 
that discussion again,” he said, angrily, and 
before I could answer him, he left the room. 

Jealous? I asked myself the question that 
night, and the answer came only too soon. 
Yes, I was jealous of this little slender thing 
who had stepped in between my brother and’ 
me; who absorbed his attention so entirely ; 
for whom he had forsaken his pleasures; to 
whom he was so devoted. And as the days 
and weeks went on, I grew more and more 


so. She would not ride horseback, so he pro- 
cured an easy carriage for her ; she could not 


a Bird to your Mountain.” The room was verySgo out much, so he stayed with her, and [ 
still, and there was expression in her tones—not¢ took the rides, which I would not give up, 
imaginary, but real, as I discovered when she Dalone. I used to sit with them in the little, 
rose, for there was a glitter of tears in her eyes. parlor, and while they laughed and talked, or. 
Later in the evening, when she had left us, 2he read to her, I would pretend to be absorbed 
Bayard came up to me while I sat absorbed inSin some book, though I thought of nothing 
reading, and said—‘ Put down your book,¢cbut them. I used to watch them riding and 
Ruth, and talk awhile. I want to know if g walking together, and my jealousy was in-- 
you think Alice could ride Dr. Maynard’s earn by every attention formerly mine, 
litle pony. She must exercise, you know, and 5now rendered to her. The Doctor was jubi-’ 
your horse she couldn't manage to save her a over the success of his plan, but I thought 


only know one or two simple pieces.” | 


life, I suppose.” 


bitterly that her influence over him would 


~My brain was not quite clear from my book,¢amount to nothing when temptation came, 
and my chief feeling was anger at being inter- Sin the spring revels there had been nothing’ 


rupted to discuss Alice More. 
*“'¥ou and Dr. Maynard take'a great deal of 


to entice him away; when they began again, 
she would discover the extent of her power. 
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The time of trial came at last. There a The large mirror partially revealed her figure 
to be races in the neighboring town, and aSas she stood there, very pale, but quiet as 
party of young men, the wildest in Drendale, ¢ usual. 
had resolved upon a grand spree. . They “T’m off, Alice!” he said. ‘ Will you bid 
wanted my brother to go, and he consented. 5 me good-by ?” 

When we heard of it, Alice looked sad, but» ‘You are not going to Drendale, Bayard?” 
said nothing, and even in my anger at Bayard,¢ ‘And why not?” 

I felt a throb of exultation. “ After all her? I had expected some weak appeal “for her 
promises to the Doctor to use the little influ- -S sake,” or “because she did not wish it;” but 
ence she might have, she does not dare to.” the answer that came low and clear was— 
As for me, I wasted argument and entreaty ‘ 5 Because it is not right.” 

on him, being answered more angrily than¢ He laughed slightly. “ You take a different 
ever before. He would go; and he would ride 2 view of it from Ruth. She thinks only of the 
Fire-fly, a horse so wild and unmanageable ¢ disgrace which she imagines will be attached 
that, skilful rider as my brother was, I wi: to the name of Lea, if I go.” 

bled when I saw him on her. She was silent a moment.. Then she said 

The day came at last—a brilliant one in, S cantinn-E have told you why you should 
September. Bayard was in his room pre-< ‘not. Tell me why you should, will you?” 
paring to go, while in the parlor below 12 « Well—because I’ve promised; and it 
waited for him to come down that I might> wouldn’t be honorable to break my promise 
make one last appeal. It might be useless,¢ now,” 
probably would be; yet I must make it. Ie «You think, then, that it is more dishonor- 
must do my duty, so I said, whatever thes able to break a promise than to do wrong.” 
consequences. I was not then as wise a8 I? «t's evident I shall be driven into a corner 
am now, and, inexperienced girl as I was, IS if I stay here,” Bayard said, after a moment's 
could not let him go on recklessly and de-? pause. “So I must go. I'll take one of your 
pend on time to work a change. Half the’ roses to help me remember what you have 
night before I had lain awake trying to think ¢ said, and when I come home, I'l] think of it.” 
of some new and stronger argument to pre-) And i in another moment he oie away mock- 
sent to Bayard; but when morning came, it“ ingly kissing his hand to me as I stood at the 
found me feeling not so much sorry for him »¢ windoy,. 
and anxious to keep him from evil for his ° In the mirror, as I turned from the window, 
own sake, as angry at his continued repulse of I saw the reflection of Alice’s figure. She 
me; wishing to save him because of my own‘ stood perfectly still, her hands covering her 
pride, ¢ face. She was praying, I knew; and I did 

The horse was at the door pawing and? not dare go to her then; but a few minutes 
champing restlessly ; but Bayard seemed un-¢ afterward I went in, and in utter silence we 
usually deliberate. He came down at last, and ? finished arranging the flowers she had ga- 
into the room where I was, to bid me a mock-‘thered. My heart softened to her then, and I 
ing good-by. What I said I hardly remember ;? offered to read to her; but she said her head 
eager, passionate words they were, and for amo-% ached, and she would go to her room. So I 
ment he seemed to relent. Then he said coldly—¢ was left alone. 

“All this, Ruth, means simply that you fear’ The long, miserable day wore on to its end. 
I will bring disgrace to our name by my acts. ¢ At noon the sky was overcast, and a drizzling 
There is far more pride than love in your? rain began to fall. It was suffocatingly close 
heart, and you know it. When you can pre-‘in the house, and wrapping a shawl around 
sent some higher motives for reformation, I'll’ me, I paced up and down the veranda. I 
listen, Now, good-by, and a pleasant day to» tired myself out with walking—rested, and 
you.” ¢ walked again ; and every moment I was think- 

“Bayard!” I cried; but he was gone, I-ing of Bayard—counting the hours till he 
sank back in my chair. I did not burst into‘should return. Alice was in her room, our 
tears. I was too proud for that, and Bayard’s 4 one servant gone to the village, and the house 
last words had gone deeper than he thought. o Was dreadfully still. I could not explain the 

In the morning-room Alice was arranging” strange oppression that had come upon me— 
flowers. I had expected he would go directly » the dread of something, I hardly knew what. 
away; but, instead, he went in there. The>I longed for companionship, and lonely and 
door stood open, and I could hear eyery word, * miserable as I was, would gladly have gone to 
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Alice. But she wanted to be alone; she failed rise and take my own place by his bedside— 
me now, 80 I bitterly thought, just as every<sto hear for myself those painful gasps that 
one else did when most needed. = the presence of life in his frame. 

At last, late in the afternoon, while I stood$ It was along struggle. It had been hours 
there, Dr. Maynard’s gig drove up, and he?before life would enter the bruised and shat- 
sprang out, very pale—his news in his face.‘ tered form; and for hours after that first labor- 
I hurried to meet him. ing breath was drawn, they watched, fearing 

“Ruth,” he asked seizing both my hands,Seach one would be his last. Even after his 
for I was trembling like a leaf, “what is the wounds were declared not mortal, it seemed as 
matter? Are you ill?” if the fierce fever that burned in his veins 

“Tell me,” I managed to say; ‘some-‘ must kill him. For weeks Alice and I watched 
thing has happened. I see it in your malas Sr and more than one night we thought in 
Bayard——” this close battle of life and death, death would 

He tried to draw me into the house before? win. Watching in that dark valley, over the 
answering, but I could not move till I hadSone we both loved, all my jealousies died 
heard. ‘‘is he dead? Oh! what is it?” ¢ away, and I grew to love her as a sister. And 

And this time the answer came pitilessly > when, very slowly, he grew better, when the 
prompt. ‘“ Bayard’s horse took fright on the¢ fever left him and he knew us all, I left him 
road, and has ‘thrown him over Heil Cliff, He to Alice. There was something in the look of 
is, we fear, dead. They are bringing him home‘his eyes as they followed her movements in 
now, and I came to tell you.” S the room, something in the tone of his voice 

The railing of the veranda was wet. I put‘when he spoke to her, that told me she was 
my hand on it, then on my forehead; and the? his best comforter. Besides, 1 wanted time to 
next I remember I was lying on the sofa in‘ think, and the long hours I spent alone were 
the parlor, held by Alice, while the Doctor} worth much to me. Alice needed and wished 





dropped water on my face. ¢my help in her work. My sympathy she had, 
“Don’t try to get up,” Alice said, “ you will‘ but sinful and unpardoned as I felt myself to 
be better soon,” ebe, I could give her nothing more. 
“Has he come yet?” S She wore herself out in watching him, yet 


And for answer, there came the sound of a¢ we scarcely noticed it. At last one day, early 
carriage stopping; a moment later the heavy5in December, Bayard was for the first time 
tread of men carrying something up the long¢able to leave his room and come down to the 
walk. Alice put her arms round me to keep >little parlor. Propped up with pillows he lay 
me back, but I broke from her, and followed ¢ there, watching the dull, gray sky without, 
them as they carried him through the hall, $ while I read to him. He was very different 
into his own room and laid him down. A‘ from the brother of three months before; pale 
crushed and mangled figure, covered witheand thin, his manly beauty disfigured by 
blood, every trace of manly beauty effaced—‘scars. Alice came in at last, and I shut my 
my brother—my brother! The words came‘ book as Bayard said—" We have been waiting 
from me in a cry of despair, as I sank down? for you.” She stood near the window, the 
by the bed. Dead! so young, so noble! dead‘ pale sunlight falling full on her slender figure, 
in the midst of his sins, while I—was I guilt-> her face almost divine from the light within. 
less? Had I done all that I could to hold him?I had never thought of it before, but she 
back? Had I used the best, the highest rea-< seemed to me now almost an angel. Every 
sons? or had I been led away by my own? vestige of jealousy was driven from my heart; 
pride and self-will? If I had been more gentle: Sia only thought was the dim fear that she 
perhaps—vain perhaps now! 3 was to die. 

We had thought Alice More feeble—of little? I gave up my place by Bayard to her, and 
account. In the long night of watching that‘ went to the piano. For awhile I played soft, 
followed, she was our chief support; and when 2 melancholy pieces, of mingled lament and tri- 
dawn broke, and trembling and with tears theSumph. They stopped soon because I could 
Doctor gave a little hope, it was she who¢ not continue them, and I went to the window 
brought the news to me—wept with me—>to watch the slow coming of the first snow- 
strengthened me by her faith. They had¢ fall. 
carried me, senseless, to my room, and I had “You are growing pale an thin, Alice,” 
been useless all that night. Now through § said my brother at last. You were sick when 
Alice’s tender help and care, I was able to? y ou came here, and instead of nursing you, 
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you've had to nurse me. I wish I could re- 
ward you as you deserve.” 
“Bayard,” putting one hand on his arm, 
“you can reward me, if you will.” 
“How, Alice?” He knew, I think, but 2 


wanted her to ask directly, 


“Tell me that this illness, this going down $ 


into the valley of the shadow of death—for ¢ 
you have felt its darkness—has taught you to? 
be a Christian.” 





“T am not that yet, Alice.” He stopped ; 
suddenly. ¢ 
“But, Bayard——” eagerly. Q 


His face flushed a little. “I will try to be,‘ 
Alice. You have taught me the truth and¢ 
beauty of religion, and Christ helping me, I. 
will seek it.’ 

There was a little silence; then he BS 
again. ‘I know you are glad, Alice; that? 
you have wanted this a long time. I couldn’tS 
say it before, because,” proudly, “ however I¢ 
might have wished to be a Christian, I had? 
not resolved to be one. But that morning > 
that I went to Drendale, I have wanted to‘ 
tell you how your words followed me; I? 
seemed to hear them every moment.” 

“Tam glad,” she said slowly. ‘Iam goingS 
fiome next week. My father has written that ¢ 
he will come for me then; but I could not? 
leave till I had asked you, Bayard. I wish$ 
I could tell you the good it has done me. My ¢ 
life has seemed to me so lacking in good( 
deeds; but now, when I die I shall know that} 
two of my dearest friends,” she glanced at me, 5 
and I bowed my head, the tears coming into‘ 
my eyes, “ will serve Christ and do good i in the ¢ 
world.” 

“You must not talk of dying, Alice,” Bay-$ 
ard said earnestly. ‘The winter will be hard? 
for you, I know; but in the spring you will 
come back here, and we will have the happiest $ 
summer you ever knew; wont we, Ruth "6 
turning to me as I came forward. Then in ae 
lower voice he added—* You must help toS 
keep and guide us in the way.” é 

“ Christ will do that, Bayard,” she answered ) 
calmly; “and not even for you can I stay § 
here. I know—have known for years—that? 
my life must be short. I think I shall not see‘ 
the roses again; but whatever happens, yous 
will meet me there. Promise me.’ Q 

And silently with clasped hands and tear-§ 
wet faces we promised. 

When Christmas came with its divine mg. 
minder, its joyful promise of redemption, ¢ 
there came to usa letter from Alice—the last ? 
she ever wrote. So full of triumph was it, 
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that though we wept in reading it, we re- 
Q 2 joiced, too. “The earth is beautiful in its win- 
‘ter robe; it will be more beautiful in that of 
Ssummer, and if it had been my Father's will I 
‘should be glad to stay. But it is not, and I 
é Sam ready—all ready—to go.” 

And before the violets came, she had gone. 
$ We wept for her, but not hopelessly. Her life 
{was beautiful with love and good deeds; her 
Send was peace, and in Heaven she waits for 
us. 





FAREWELL TO AUTUMN. 
BY SUDIE. 
Thou art dying in thy glory— 
Bright Autumn days farewell— 
Thy parting anthem ringeth 
Through forest, field, and dell, 
And asks my soul the question, 
With a yearning throb of pain, 
Shall I ever watch the splendor 
Of thy coming back again? 


When flower and leaf have faded, 
And Summer’s reign is o’er, 

Shall I watch the purple shadows 
Gather on the hills once more? 

And from misty mount and valley, 
From sunset’s golden birth, 

Catch a fleeting glimpse of Heaven, 
Through the splendor of the earth? 


Ever watch the frost-king changing 
Each emerald leaf to gold! 
Ever watch the swallows parting 
When the Autumn days grow cold? 
Oh! happy, bright-winged swallows, 
Gay leaf, and shadowed plain, 
Blue hill, and misty mountain, 
Shall I see you all again? 


My God alone can answer ; 
But from glories that are past 
I have gathered up sweet memories 
To bless while life shall last. 
Each trembling leaf and shadow 
In the grand old forest dim, 
Have taught my soul of Heaven— 
Have brought me nearer Him. 


In the sweet, glad gush of memory 
I shall live these hours again, 
Though my life is full of mourning, 
And the years are fraught with pain. 
All my burdens, all my cares, 
At God’s precious feet I’ll lay, 
While a prayer for strength floats upward 
Through the still November day. 
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PROHIBITION. 
A DIALOGUE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM.” 





Marx Exprip¢z.—I’ll work as hard as any < your neighbor’s drinking saloon, does not the 
other man in this cause, if you'll let me work ‘ man who, for gain, destroyed the fair promise 
with a clear conscience. <of his life, hurt you against your consent? 

Epwarp Lorinc.—A man who makes con- 2 Marx Expripee.—In so far he does. And 
science his guide is always a good worker in ato most minds, your manner of putting the 
good cause, But what do you mean by con-¢ question would have the force of a convincing 
science ? Sargument. Still, the fact remains, that the 

Marx Expripce.—To all men this word< liquor dealer forces no one. Men are free to 
has not precisely the same meaning. With ¢ take or refuse the articles he has for sale; and 
me, conscience rests on an inward conviction ¢to invade the ground on which he plants him- 
that a thing is right or wrong, and is a divine; self, is, in my view, to strike a blow at social 
law in my soul-that I dare not break. ‘liberty and equal rights. 

Epwarp Lorine.—That inward conviction? Epwarp Lorine.—I see the nature of your 
must have its foundation in reason. Man is a ‘objection, but it has no weight with me. 
rational being. 2 Mark Exprivce.—Would that I could say 

Mark E.pripcr.—You give my view ex->the same! But I am bound by my convic- 
actly. What reason tells me is.just and right,¢tions. No man detests this traffic more than 
that I do; and what it condemns, I willnot do.SI do. Its desolations are fearful! Broken 

Epwarp Lorine.—Reason must recognize ‘hearts and hopes; ruined homes and fortunes ; 
the law of God.  eeearee degradation, vice and crime are its 

Mark Exprivcr.—The moral laws of God S$attendants everywhere. It is the blight and 
are not based on mere authority, but are given ¢curse of almost every neighborhood. We can- 
for man’s good, and address themselves to his >not dwell in safety so long as we have in our 
reason. There is not a precept of life in the¢midst this p:stilence that walketh in dark- 
whole Bible that right reason does not ap- Snes and wasteth at noonday. Ah, sir! if 
prove. your loathing is equal to mine, I do not wonder 

Epwarp Lorina.—So I believe; and withethat you desire to put it down at any cost. 
you I believe, that no good work can prosper SIf, with a clear conscience, as said in the be- 
in our hands unless reason approve the¢ginning, I could work with you on the issue 
means. of legal suppression, most gladly would I do 

Marx Exprivce.—And that is where Iso. 
take issue with this extreme movement in thee Epwarp Lorinc.—Let me address your 
Temperance cause. I cannot see the justice of Sreason. 

Prohibition. It is interfering with the com-e Marx Expripee.—I will listen attentively. 
mon right of every man in society to follow> Epwarp Lorine.—Society is an aggregate 
the business or pursuit to which he may be ?of individuals. Aman ina larger form. We 
inclined, so that he do no violence to his neigh- § speak of the body politic—of the great body of 
bor. And we can hardly say that the man¢the people. As in thg individual body, so in 
who opens his house for the sale of intoxica- ~ the aggregate body, there is the head to direct 
ting drinks, and quietly waits for those who$and the hands to execute. Each—the indi- 
are thirsty to come in of their own free will< vidual as well as the body politic—has many 
and buy, is doing any violence to his neigh-2 and appropriate functions, and each function 
bor. That his business is hurtful to his neigh-> and use is for the common good. 

bor, I will not deny. But it is not hurtfulf Marx KEuprivce.—aAll of which is self- 
against his neighbor's consent. ¢ evident. 

Epwarpb Lorive.—Let us examine this last> Epwarp Lorine.—And it is equally self- 
declaration for a moment, and see if you are‘ evident that the general law governing in the 
right. Suppose your son fall a victim to in-? individual is the law that should govern in the 


temperance, through the enticement offered by ‘ larger body. 
(321) 
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Marx Extprrpce.—Yes. But the great thing ° with a steady force of will that pushes back all 


is to find that law. § resistance, 
Epwarp Lorine.—lIt is a very simple, and? Marx Exprincge.—As I said at first, Mr. 
yet a great law. 2 Loring, I'll work as hard as any other man in 
Marx Epripce.—Give me its name. § this cause, if you'll let me work with a clear 
Epwarp Lorine.—The law of use. ° conscience, 


Mark Expripcz.—Ah! I see! ¢ Epwarp Loriye.—And it is clear on the 
Epwarp Lerrye.—In the human body, the question of Prohibition ? 
function of every organ is use. In other 3 Marx Etpriper.—As the day at sunrising. 
words, good to the whole. If, through disease, $ 
an organ work evil instead of good to the 2 
whole, hurting all the surrounding parts, and > : 
deranging the general economy, that organ, ifs SEWING-ACHES. 
it resist all curative efforts, must be exscinded2 Jessie sat down by her mother to sew. She 
or destroyed, or it will kill the body. If it be S was making a pillow-case for her own little 


a vital organ, death is inevitable. And na-¢ pillow. 





tions have died of disease as well as man. 2 “All this?” she asked, in a discontented 
Marx Evpripce.—Go on. o tone, holding the seam out. 
Epwarp Lorrxe.—Men unite for self- pro-¢ “That is not much for a little girl who 


tection, and make laws to establish order and > has a work-basket of her own,” said her mo- 

secure the common good. In doing so, have ‘ther. 

they not the right to say that the law of usee ‘‘ Yes,” thought Jessie, ‘mother has given 

established in the human body shall be the ‘Sme ® work- basket, and I ought to be willing 

law under which they see fit to organize? < 2 to sew ;” and with that she took a few stitches 

Would they act in obedience to-reason if they ¢ 2 quite diligently. 

did anything less than this? S “I have a dreadful pain in my side,” said 
Mark Exvprinee.—I think not. ¢ Jessie in a few minutes. ‘‘ My thumb is very 
Epwarp Lorme.—What more shall I say? ?sore,” she said a few minutes after. “Oh, my 

Is the dram-seller a useful member of society ?Shand is so tired.” That was next. And with 

How does he serve the common good? Can(¢that she laid down her work. Next, there 

you name a single benefit that he confers on ? was something the matter with her foot; and 

society ? ‘ next her eye. 

Mark Exprivezr.—Not one. His work is? At length the sewing was done. Jessie 
evil and only evil. His presence is a curse. ‘brought it to her mother. 

His touch sallaiiie: He is an ulcer in the $ * Now, may I go out to play?” she asked, 

body. in such an altered tone you would hardly be- 

Epwarp Lorinc.—Worse, I sometimes fear ; Slieve it was Jessie’s. 
an eating cancer corrupting the whole volume < ‘Should I not first send for the doctor?” 
of blood. Let us be warned in time, and cut said her mother. 
it out by the sharp incisions of law, or it will) ‘The doctor for me, mother?” cried the lit- 
destroy us. § tle girl, as surprised as could be. 

Marx Expripee (taking a deep inspira- “ Certainly,” said her mother; “a little girl 
tion).—I cannot resist your logic. It bears ‘so full of pains and aches must be sick, and the 
me down with its self-evident force. Give me ¢ sooner we have the doctor the better.” 
your hand. (Zhe two men join hands.) El- 5 I have heard of other little girls, besides 
dridge, my friend, I am with you in this‘SJessie, who had sewing-aches and pains when- 
movement, heart and soul! In this new light, 2ever their parents had work for them to do. 
reason approves and conscience approves.oThese aches and pains do show sickness. 
The law of use is a divine law, stamped on all They are symptoms of a sad disease—disease 
creation, and when men regard this law in2which eats some people up. This disease is 
human governments, leaving all employ-Scalled “selfishness.” It makes children cross, 
ments free that benefit, and restraining all<and fretful, and disobliging, and troublesome, 
that hurt society, they will be happy and>and unhappy; and I am sure it makes those 
prosper. Cunhappy and sad who have the charge of 

Epwarp Lorryc.—I grasp your hand with 2them. 

a heart-thrill. Men of convictions are ourS We hope that none of our little readers 

most efficient men; for they move forward<ever have SEWING ACHES. 
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MISS LANE’S WALK. 


BY 8S. A. WENTZ. 


“ Aye, it is possible! I see it!” said a single 


woman of thirty-five, as she descended the 


steps of a modest house, and went forth into 
the city streets, with an exquisite light break- 
ing into her spirit; it shone upon a half- 
formed purpose. She had been a teacher 
many years, but had recently come into pos- 
session of ten thousand dollars. It was a 
blessed boon to her, as it enabled her to re- 
linquish the labors which had somewhat im- 
paired her health, and it took from her the 
fear that she might at some future time be- 
come a burden to others. 

A hundred schemes had floated before her 
mind; she felt as if she were standing upon a 


breezy hill, and might choose a life for herself 
which should be full of gracious though small 4 


benignities. Now that the tension of her daily 
tasks was gone, the wine of health ran through 
soul and body. She loved teaching, but it re- 
turned into her bosom a desperate weariness, 
and into her brain the arrow of suffering. It 
seemed as if all at once a vision of freshness 
and buoyancy came to her; she saw a certain 
glorious order in her soul-world, and she felt 
that it had been wonderfully wrought out by 
her days of patient, blind toil. 

“Something like this sensation must come 
to the earth-weary worker when he enters 
the heaven-world,” she mused, looking toward 
the east, through the long vista of the street. 
It was early morning; the snow lay upon the 
sidewalks, and the rising sun gleamed through 
soft, pearly clouds, making the sky like a 
great opal. 

“T see,” she went on meditating, “that if I 


over her inner face. But the outer face was 
Scat calm and abstracted; she had almost de- 
cided her half-formed purpose, which was to 
turn her steps to a Foundling Hospital. She 
Sslightly hesitated; and as she did so, saw a 
pair of hard eyes regarding her; by a swift 
<lbbend these eyes dropped a curtain over her 
tender vision; the panoramic view moved on ; 
Son a slow courtesy she bowed, and then ex- 
tended her hand to meet that of a woman 
— she had known in her childhood and 
youth; she was a coarse, envious person, and 
Snow exclaimed—“ Mary Lane! I never should 
Shave known you in the world, if you hadn’t 
?halted with the very look on your face you 
‘used to have when you were making up your 
@mind whether to study or go out to recreation. 
2 Bless me! you look so old! You were quite 
good-looking once.” 
2 Miss Lane inquired after the family of her 
Sold acquaintance, while an undercurrent of 
éthought ran on in this wise :—‘ It is of no use 
Sto tell you I hope to be good-looking again in 
¢ Paradise I remember quite distinctly that 
you used to fling me many inuendoes about 
my ill-looks. But I will remember that you 
have never seen a glory in life.” 

At this thought of pity, her manner lost its 
little touch of haughtiness, and with some 
genuine interest, she said—“ All the world goes 
well with you, I see?” She glanced with a 
smile upon rich furs and velvets. 

“Yes; we're very wealthy. I wish I could 
believe the same of you.” 

‘‘T am willing you should be the wealthier ; 
perhaps these things give you more pleasure 


possess a measure of health, and actual beliefSthan they would me.” 


that there is a Heaven to which I may go, I 
can make my life very beautiful. 


Truths 9changes and overturnings there are! 


“It isn’t sour grapes, is it, Mary? What 
When 


which are sweet as sweetest fancies, show meSyour father was rich, and you felt so fine, I 


that the kingdom of Heaven is within, and 
that if this be so, the more truly one lives, the 
more magnificent will be the Heaven that ¢ 
bursts upon his sight hereafter. 
son’s within is different, then each Heaven- 
home will have its own special characteristics. 
‘If ye love Me, keep My commandments. 
Ah! is it not glorious to have so plain a chart 
wherewith to steer through the world?” 

As these words lingered upon the lips of her 
spirit, angels recognized the smile that broke 


ye 


If each pee? yetbai friend and said—* Success has not im- 


: 


2 
; 


didn’t know my time was coming, and that you 
ould have a kind of poor look to me.” 
Miss Lane looked into the eyes of her pros- 


paired your fascinating candor one particle, 
has it ?” 

The other laughed a little, with the con- 
sciousness that she was the inferior person; 
she saw that she was understood, but it made 
her feel like sending her sting into a more un- 


» protected place. 
(323) 
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unwelcome, Before Mr. Lane’s failure, the 
“No, I am not.” o three expected to live together. 
“T should think you would be diseouraged ¢ When her hand was stroked by her lover 
by this time.” 2her heart recoiled; she withdrew it under the 





“ Are you married, Mary?’, 


“Tam.” pretext of pushing back her hair. 
“Your chance is pretty slim now.” “T’ll think,” she uttered, with difficulty. 
“ Very.” 5‘ Read, will you?” She handed him a book 


‘What has become of that young man that¢which they were reading together, but she 
jilted you?” jheard not one word that fell from his lips. 

The enforced coolness gave way now, and$Her whole nature heaved beneath the new 
sudden fire leaped into the eye and cheek of pressure, and she saw that there was granite 
the vestal-pure woman. ‘“ You grow imperti-$ underneath the surface. 
nent, Mrs. Phelps. You know the story. You? The next morning she broke her engagement, 
asked it of one who learned it by eaves-drop- >and spent the remainder of the day in obtain- 
ping. Good morning!” ing employment whereby she might support 

There are poor, meagre souls who strive to2her father and herself.. He lived but one short 
sting one whom they suppose to be superior § year. 
in some respect. Mrs, Phelps nursed a bitter All these memories Mrs. Phelps had awak- 
rancor against Mary Lane; the latter’s mother Sened, and Mary Lane’s first conscious reflec- 
had cautioned her against an intimacy with¢tions were about the sarcasms she had left 
the hard-spirited girl, and it had reached her 2 unsaid herself; she wished she had been more 
ears. At school, Mary had eclipsed her in her $sharp-tongued than she had been. Her second 
classes, and when afterward they met in so-2reflections, were a wonderment as to whether 
ciety, the admiration of a cool lover was.trans-Sit was the kingdom of Heaven that she saw 
ferred from the jealous maiden, who valued it, 2spread out within herself. Her third reflections 
to Miss Lane, who found it wearisome. There Swere tinged with regret that she had not been 
had never been an open rupture, because sud- ¢large and calm and sweet under the temptation 
den misfortune to her father had changed all that had fallen across her way. Her fourth 
Mary Lane's prospects: she was betrothed toSreflections were a passionate disappointment 
@ young man of handsome person and showy 2in herself. Then she was borne up on the as- 
manners. Unworldly herself, she had not sus-$cending wave; and murmured, ‘‘ Oh, woman, 
pected him of a meanness of which she was ¢ you shall do me aservice this day ! Oh, world, I 
incapable. Love, to her, was altogether su-$ will live aboveyou! Oh, mysel/, the Lord God 
preme; she grieved that she had no gifts of? Omnipotent shall rule!” 
fortune to bestow, but she grieved lightly and2 She had wavered about taking a little found- 
transiently, and she saw at first no indication $ling to her small, lonely home, and had started 
that her lover valued her less than formerly. 2out on her morning walk, resolved to be de- 
One little question of his suddenly parted them Scided for or against the project by any inci- 
as the lightning rives the tree intwain. When ?dent which she should meet; or by the train 
they were talking over the arrangements con-$ of thought into which she should be led, after 
cerning their marriage, Mary spoke fondly of? watching momently that evil suggestions 
the room which she should like her father to>should be repelled. All went fair until she 
occupy. Ruined in health and fortune as he¢met Mrs. Phelps. She had almost glided to 
was, it was a tender pleasure to her to?her decision, angel attended. The sword of her 
think how, by delicate arts she should con-‘enemy struck a new mine of feeling. She be- 
vince him that gratitude for his past generosi- 2 gan to realize that her safety for this life and 
ties was an all-prevailing feeling with her.5the next lay in doing good. She saw that an 





He had done many services to her lover; he 
had in fact put him on the high-road to pros- 
perity. Inthe midst of these musings, her 
future husband asked, “Has not your father 
relatives with whom he could live?” 

She was speechl:ss, seeing how distinctly 
they, the almost wedded, were two instead of 
one. She saw that she could not minster to 
her father freely; and that he could not be 
happy in @ home where his poverty made him 


aura of strength might thus surround her, as 
the walls about Jerusalem, so that poisoned 
darts could not reach the centre of the cita- 
del. 

While these thoughts were passing in her 
mind, Miss Lane observed that she was oppo- 
site a gallery of paintings that she often vis- 
ited. The remembrance of an angelic female 
face on canvas determined her to enter; it 
had once uplifted her when she was half dis- 
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couraged, and she desired in some sort, to re-5 
peat the feeling. § 
She had scarcely seated herself before her fa- > 
vorite picture, when an eager young face beamed ¢ 
before her, and girlish lips pressed hers, say- ? 
ing, “I saw you enter this buildirtg, dear Miss‘ 
Lane, and I could not resist coming after you. ¢ 
Since I left your school, I have often wished $ 
I might meet you, to tell you what I havec 
always left unsaid. I owe to you all the, 
eagerness I feel about beginning life worthily. ¢ 
My ideal does not surpass you. I only ask? 
to live a life with such motives as yours. 1% 
am to be married next week ; talk tome ng: 
my duties, and let me enter the new path that4 
looks so beautiful to me with your blessing.” ¢ 
The two women talked long together, and? 
when they parted, the tides of each life ran¢ 
brightly. How wonderful is the power that: 
people have to lead into scenery of Heaven ors 
hell. Miss Lane felt distinctly that Mrs. ¢ 
Phelps had, as it were, kidnapped her out of» 
some ethereal paradise, and had borne her to as 
“dry and thirsty land where no water is.” One 
the contrary, her white-souled pupil had led 
her to a land of sunrise, by showing her that 2 
she had done her good—that her life had been ‘ n 
a success. With every shadow of doubt and? 
anxiety removed, Miss Lane went to the Or-® 
phan Asylum, and took thence a little girl who ¢ 
was to lie in her heart, and find her life tinctured 2 
with all that was best in her own. Some day, ¢ ¢ 
who knows, the little incidents of that morning ¢ 
walk, with every attendant thought and emo-§ 
tion, may be unrolled in order to be savande 
in the Upper Country How wide, how grand, $ 
how subtle may be all the forces that connect 
even such simple things into the great story of 
animmortal life! Each day telegraphs a mes- 
sage to eternity, but we must cross the sea ere: 
we read the answer. 


oe 





AT HOME. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 
Daylight is lost in shadow, 
And the summer night comes down 
Brooding its wings of quiet 
Over the waiting town. 


Loosing the breeze which wanders 
Only when sleep is nigh, 

With an accent of tones departed, 
And an odor of memory. 


Here, where the shade is deepest, 
The waters glass-like wait 

To gather the rose of sunset, 
Or chill at the moonbeams’ state. 


LOOP 


I can hear the langalid ripple 

Of the deep, dark stream below, 
The same ineffable murmur 

I questioned so long ago, 


Blent with the ringing echoes 
Of the gladdest day in June, 

Parting the golden stillness 
Of its exquisite fervid noon. 


I have heard it in dreams of absence, 
Changed not with changing years ; 

It is freighted with many a yearning, 
With tremulous hopes and tears. 


Not as of old I summon 
The spell of its music back ; 
If I listed, I could not travel 
The desolate olden track. 


Doubt, as I may have doubted, 
When the issues of life were dim ; 

I have seen that the thorniest pathways 
Are surest to lead to Him! 


Soft through the distant ether 
Blossom the stars of night ; 
Enwrapt by a world of shadow, 
I look te a world of light. 


And the tide which is drifting seaward, 
Moaning its vague regret, 

Speaks less of remembered sorrow 
Than of joy to be fathomed yet. 


a> 
<~or- 





LICENSED TO DO WHAT? 


BY REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 
Licensed—to make the strong man weak, 
Licensed—to lay the wise man low, 
Licensed—a wife’s fond heart to break, 
And make her children’s tears to flow. 


Licensed—to do thy neighbor harm, 
Licensed—to kindle hate and strife, 

Licensed—to nerve the robber’s arm, 
Licensed—to whet the murderer’s knife. 


Licensed—thy neighbor’s purse to drain, 
And on his soul a shadow cast ; 

Licensed—to heat its feverish brain, 
Till madness crown thy work at last. 


Licensed—like spider for a fly, 
To spread thy nets for man, thy prey ; 
To mock his struggles, suck him dry, 
Then cast the worthless hulk away. 


Licensed—where peace and quiet dwell, 
To bring disease, and want, and woe; 

Licensed to make this world a hell, 
And rit man for a hell below. 








THE RAINBOW; OR, IRIS. 


BY ©. 
> 

Nature, in all the varied aspects of her¢of rainbows is circular, and all of the same 
beauty, exhibits nothing more attractive thanSapparent dimensions, because no bow can be 
the Rainbow. produced but under angles of the same magni- 

Among the Hebrews this appearance was>tude; but different portions are seen at differ- 
denoted by a word which signifies the ‘‘ Bow ent times, on account of the varying altitudes 
of God;” and among the Greeks, by one sig-2of the sun: When that luminary is in the 
nifying “Daughter of Wonder.” It neverShorizon, half the bow is visible, but less when 
takes place but when a cloud, opposed to theethe sun is higher. In the winter, the bow 
shining sun, dissolves in rain, from which itS may be seen at any time of the day; but it is 
follows that to observe this spectacle, the back invisible some parts of the day in summer, that 
of the spectator must be turned toward the sun. 5 is, whenever the altitude of the sun is greater 

Frequently there are two bows or arches ; ¢ than forty-seven and one quarter degrees. Be- 
an inner one, in which the colors are more 2sides the ordinary rainbows, there are others, 
vivid; and an outer one, in which they areas the lunar bow, occasioned by the moon; 
paler. Each exhibits the same series of colors2the marine bow, which appears at sea; and 
as the image produced by the prism, namely, ‘ the terrestrial bow, which is caused by the re- 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and fraction of the sun’s rays in drops of dew on 
violet; but red is the uppermost color in theSthe grass, which change their place with the 
interior bow, and violet in the exterior bow. ¢ beholder. 

The rainbow had been seen for ages, and? Among Jews and Christians, the rainbow is 
had excited both admiration and surprise be-S generally considered as something more di- 
fore any rational method of accounting for it¢rectly from the Lord than ordinary. appear- 
had been proposed. Sances in nature. They believe it to be the 

The priests of some of the ancient idolaters? token of a covenant between God and man, 
always preferred the wood on which the rain-S and therefore holy. The ten commandments 
bow had appeared to rest for the burning of$are the covenant for man to keep, which in 
their sacrifices, vainly supposing that this?the New Testament are represented as being 
wood had a perfume peculiarly agreeable toSall contained in love to the Lord and the 
their deities. ¢neighbor. And in order to keep this cove- 

At length, Kepler, who lived in the six-$ nant as it should be kept, the heart must be 
teenth century, supposed that it might arise ¢purified from every selfish and worldly love. 
from the refraction of the sun’s rays upon en-2 It may appear strange why the bow in the 
tering the rain-drops. Antonio de Dominis,$cloud, or rainbow, should in the Word be 
a Dalmatian bishop, improving upon Kepler’s2 called the token of a covenant, when a rain- 
hint, succeeded, in a great degree in his at-Sbow is caused by the rays of light from the 
tempt to explain the rainbow philosophically. ,sun falling upon drops of rain, which must 
He imitated the phenomenon by means of a> always have produced the same effect, and is 
glass globe, which showed that the rays ofSonly a natural appearance; but everything in 
light reflected as well as refracted. Des Cartes (nature represents something spiritual, and by 
improved his statement, and gave, in general, the study of nature, internal things may be 
more precision to the mode of tracing the pro- Sseen and partially understood. 
gress of the rays. And, lastly, Newton added; This world of natural and material things 
the degree of accuracy that was wanting by2is from Him who has all knowledge and 
analyzing the distribution of the coloring,‘ power,'and who gave the ten commandments, 
which is the main principle of this pheno-¢not for His glory, but solely for the happiness 
menon. cof man, and by living in conformity with His 

When there are two bows, the colors in the >requirements, the grand temple of nature will 
outer bow are fainter than those of the interiors constantly appear more beantiful, and this 
one, because the rays of light are twice re- 2 universe of types and shadows will be ex- 
flected in the drops of the former, but only plored with reference to its teachings of 
once in those of the other, the light becoming Sspiritual things. 
fainter by every reflection. The appearances; DELAFIELD, WIs. 
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AUNT ANGIE’S LOVE STORY. 


RY MRS, HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 

“Now, Aunt Angie, you know you promised § and spelling-schools, and parties, the time filled 
us a story when you took up your knitting 2with pleasure overbalanced and toppled over 
work, and it is just the time—all so still, Son to the homely duties, and almost thrust 
Frankie asleep, and uncle out.” And young¢them from sight. Grantville Thorp only came 
Gracie Anthon, the speaker, drew her chair up )a day now and then, but they were red letter 
closer to her aunt, followed by a Whole bevy § days to me.” 
of cousins, and looked up beseechingly with2 ‘And it was Uncle Grant, after all!” inter- 
bright eyes. rupted Lucy, with sudden interest. 

“ But, if I remember, Grace, it was to be a> “Of course it was. Did you think I could 
love story, and my materials are so scant!” ¢have a love story, and not have him mixed up 

“And you a married woman, auntie!” inter-2in it? How about Harry? or was this line 
rupted Lucy Thornton, a niece just verging troubling you—‘ The course of true love never 
into her twenties. eruns smooth?’ Grant was older than any of 

“Perhaps you had better be the speaker, Sthe scholars, and had a great deal of work to 
Lucy. It would be fresher and more piquant‘ do; but when the snow was off of the ground, 
coming from your lips; and we would all like2or it rained, the little tinkling bell of the 
to hear about Harry!” said the hostess, with‘ teacher was sure to bring him to his seat, and 
an arch look at her favorite niece, as she¢then I sat demurely looking at my book, not 
unrolled her knitting ready for work. Seven daring to look up, for fear my telltale 

“Oh, auntie, how can you!” and the ott en would publish what I would not have 
barrassed girl threw up her hands to hide the¢ him dream of for the world. After awhile, 
blushes that were dyeing her cheeks deep as ° hearing the busy hum as if every one was oc- 
the June roses, while her mischievous aaah donee I would gather courage and glance up, 
panions burst into a merry laugh. and his eyes—that would seem so bright and 

‘Well, dear, never mind! Harry is worthy ) clear—reading my every thought, would be 
of all your love, and that is more than I could xed upon me, and in a tumult half joy, 
say of many of the young men.” Then paus-¢ half pain, I would seek my book again, and 
ing and looking thoughtfully into the fire—‘ I é battle impotently with the blushes, that it 
hardly know what would interest you. Every-Sseemed to me were publishing to the world 
thing was so different when I was at your age. ; that unsought by words I had given my heart 
I am afraid my story will seem homely and2away. Sometimes a ‘Good morning, Angie!’ 
unromantic; but hearts were just the same, >was all the day brought to me, but the sun 
girls, and it does not seem so far back but that$ would be brighter, the sky bluer, and my 
I can almost feel such blushes as dyed Lucy’s¢laugh so light that my associates would ex- 
cheek a moment ago.” ¢claim—‘ Angie, you are the happiest girl!’ 

“T was at school when my heart first began ¢ And even at night the day would revivify my 
to beat quick at a particular step, and my eye-¢dreams till they seemed whisperings from 
lids droop with a sudden sweep to hide the 2 paradise.” 
love that I felt must show to peering eyes. Its “I did not know you were ever so ro- 
was an old-fashioned red school-house, perched 5 mantic!” ejaculated Lucy, quietly. 
upon a hill, where we met day after day to? ‘I did; for didn’t I see her this morning 
con our lessons, and the seats were ranged § through the half-open parlor door giving uncle 
around the outside of the room, with no desks< the sweetest kisses, and wiping her eyes, just 
in front to hide the scholars. I did not learnS because he is going away for a week. If you 
much that winter. I was sixteen, and theres ever catch me!” archly putin Gracie Thornton. 
were seven girls of about the same age beside “T guess if the truth was known, girls, she 
me on the long seat, and going out of the dis-‘ was stealing lessons,” replied her aunt plea- 
trict for one or two,a beau fofgeach; and be-csently, as she caressed the soft hand resting 
tween two singing schools a week and one>upon her knee. ‘Almost seventeen—a little 
prayer meeting, where the gentlemen always‘ older than I that winter. Be on the watch, 


waited upon the ladies home, and sleigh-rides, ‘nieces, and tell me the first symptoms. ° Well, 
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weeks passed that way. At the first of the 
winter it was one beau one night and another 
the next, as if they had all agreed to change 
about; but by New Years’ each had seemed to 
find one other more agreeable than the rest, 
and Grant was left, or led off, my almost con- 
stant companion.” 

“ Love is said to be blind; but I am not so 
sure of that as I am that it is often a dunce, 
for I could see that his eyes would brighten at 
my presence, and his voice take a softer tone 
addressing me, and that my smile was more 
worth winning than of all my schoolmates, 
yet because he had not said, in so many words, 
‘TI love you,’ often my heart was full of doubts, 
and my thouyhts harassed with fears, that 
could only be dispelled by his presence.” 

Christmas week his sisters came to school 
elated and full of news. Some old neighbor— 
a Mrs, Hurlburt and her daughter Inez—had 
come from the West to visit thete, and would ¢ 
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“Our spelling-schools had been very in- 
formal affairs, The long distances, the rough 
roads, and even the school-houses themselves, 
often built of hewn logs, made them so. Two 
or three of the young men, who fortunately 
possessed teams and large sleighs, went from 
house to house gathering up all the older and 
the younger children that wished to go. Of 
course each had their little preferences; and 
Grant’s, ‘I will call for you, Angie,’ always 
made an inmate of his sleigh happy in being 
within hearing of his voice, if not by his side. 

“That night I listened in vain for the jing- 
ling of his sleigh-bells. I remember how dull 
everything seemed as we sat around the fire- 
place; how I watched the coals till they died 
away in dull ashes—' just like my life,’ I said— 
and then I crept up stairs, and instead of 
going to my chamber, threw a shawl over my 
head and went into an unfinished room, and 
looked out into the bright, clear moonlight, 


stay two weeks, and Inez was going with Sand watched the long sweep of the road, untfl 


them that night to a spelling-school, and the 
next week to a party at Mr. Bradford’s, and 


every hope of his coming died away, and then 
I burst into tears, saying bitterly to myself, 


Grant had hired a cutter to keep while the$‘I could go with the throng, but Inez must be 


snow lasted. 


alone with him. Curious ears must not hear 


“*Ts she pretty as ever?’ some inquired) the loving word, or see the prolonged pressure 
here, and ‘ Was Grant glad to see her?’ asked § of his arm as he clasps her to him, with bliss 


another.” 


“«Yes; her hair curls so beautifully,’ re 


plied the older sister, while the younger one2ing with aching head and dull eyes. 


heightened by the long absence.’ 
“ A restless night followed, and then a morn- 
How I 


chimed in, ‘I guess you would have thought)shrunk from the school-room ; yet I must go, 
so if you had seen how long he held her hand.’ ? for his sisters were keen-eyed, and, as I had 
And then the b-ll rung, and all the sqholars often thought, looked jealously upon Grant’s 





left for the house. 

“Then came to my thoughts floating stories 
heard when father first moved here—that 
Grant Thorp cared for no one in the place; 
his girl lived West; and then the careless 
remark of another, that she was glad that 
Inez Hurlburt had left town; now her pretty 
face was away, there was some chance for the 
rest among the beaux. It had passed from 
my thoughts then like the thistle-down; why 
must it come back now, crystallized and sharp 
as dagger points to wound me? He was truth- 
ful. Had he never told me he loved me be- 
cause he never had? And I, unmaiden-like, 
had given him my heart, and there was no 
coaxing it back. It was misery; the dull 
pulse beat scarce above faintness, and the pry- 
ing eyes of my schoolmates that must not read 
my secret, and the long droning day that 
stretched out, as if the ticking clock multiplied 
moments instead of measuring them, till I 
could lay my head upon the pillow and weep 
unseen. 


‘preference for me, and they would be suspi- 
cious of the least thing out of the usual rou- 
tine. Noone should know that I loved him; 
and even suspicion of suffering might whisper 
the tale. I dare not ask about the spelling- 
school; and as it was not referred to, I passed 
another day of suspense, and another, till a 
week went by, and in all that time we never 
met, and the clouds around me, that only his 
word and smile could dispel, grew denser and 
darker. 

“Tt was the day of the party, and I over- 
heard the girl that sat next to me whispering 
to another that Grantville Thorp was going 
with Inez to the party. She always thought 
that he would marry her; she was sure of it 
now; and then the teacher looked that way, 
and no more was said. 

“T was so glad for recess, and busied myself 
apart from the rest making some little ones 
happy, thus avoiding all chance for question- 
ing, and ere I entered the school-room, re- 
ceived and accepted an invitation to the party 
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from a gentleman who had come up from tn snanhen, and forfeits, and kisses that none 
adjoining village, as he said, to solicit the¢ must be too bashful to give or take. 
favor of my company. “You may be sure that my first furtive 
“There was this crumb of comfort—I at¢ glance was at Miss Hurlburt, and I had to 
least should see them, and perhaps.could guess ¢ confess that she was very pretty; but it was 
whether they loved each other, and certainty $ the beauty of soft curls, fair cheeks, and rosy 
would*certainly be better than suspense. clipped mouth, so free from mobility that no 
“Our wardrobe in those days was verySscorn could distort it, or bliss wreath it into 
scant. I had but two suitable winter dresses,¢more beauty. The same unvarying smile 
and it did not take me long to select, for heS greeted her companions, the same pleasant 
had praised one; and then I hunted under the< look in her eye, the same agreeable platitudes 
snow for some sprigs of myrtle to fasten back ¢ for all that were introduced to her. You have 
my hair, and waved and curled it, and pinned¢ her picture ; yet inexperienced, I did not trem- 
on a collar, with a bow of scarlet ribbon, and$ble then as I would now for one of you, for I 
I was ready. < know she is the woman to win men’s hearts— 
“The face that glanced back to me as I gavec mind, I do not say keep them. 
the parting touch to a stray ringlet was veryS ‘I made no advances toward Grant. I now 
bright—a red spot on each cheek, and pale2and then saw him watching me, but I was 
beyond; clear dark eyes that almost startled‘ chosen often for the plays, and we were so occu- 
me with their unnatural light. It seems but¢ pied that we did not meet even to say “Good 
yesterday ; for, dear nieces, our inward life isSevening.’ If my heart ached, my smile was 
some like the outer world—a day here and¢ bright, and the excitement gave me quickness 
there at long distances jutting out like huge¢in repartee that convulsed my hearers with 
headlands, smooth, pleasant plateaus, and then¢ mirth, and kept a merry group around me. 
deep, dark ravines filled with darkness that Once I saw Grant pass at the commencement of 
never will close over. We see the headlandsSa game as if to seek me for a partner; but I was 
ever before us, we shudder at the ravines, and¢ quicker than he, and some available excuse 
we slumber peacefully over the plains, and¢offering, I passed through the crowd to his 
remember it, if at all, like a pleasant dream. ¢starting place, and he led another to the play.’ 
“I was rather proud of my escort, and thatS‘If he cares for me he shall seek me,’ I said 
was agreeable, for if I could not go with ones bitterly to myself, for the past week seemed 
that I preferred, I certainly did not wish to¢ almost desertion; and much as I loved him, I 
accompany un inferior; and, as it was but a$ was not one to take the advance step. 
short distance, we walked, and he chatted BOry S “Our refreshments were passed to us, for 
pleasantly, and I listened with all outward at-Sthere could be no setting of tables in the one 
tention, and we soon reached the assembled< room of the house, and each couple took their 
guests. You need not dream of suits of par- ¢ plates and chairs side by side, and ate their 
lors, or chandeliers, or gas, for this party was$ pie, and cake, and doughnuts, and apples, and 
in a log house, with two bedrooms partitioned 2 nuts, and drank their water and sweet cider, 
from one side of the main room, while a huge Sand talked and laughed, and enjoyed it as well 
fireplace filled the other, with a small pantry eas young hearts have and will in all ages. 
in the corner beyond. The back-log, that layS “After all were satisfied, the plates were 
across the andirons, glowed with flame, and< taken away, and then came more games. It 
crackled and sent showers of sparks up the ?had been a long evening—commencing before 
open chimney, whose mantel was six feet$six, and now after twelve—and weary of the 
above the hearth. There were but two can-¢part I was acting, weary of my companions, 
dles burning in the room, but it was flooded ¢ and almost weary of the world, I stood hidden 
with light. The uncarpeted floor, white asc by a group leaning against the window. I 
the driven sand, looked cheerful, and the felt so old that it startled me. I counted up 
small square windows, with their deep case-¢ the days—only one short week—and then the 
ments, suggested thoughts of the words cosey— > tears filled my eyes as I questioned ‘must it 
comfortable. Che always so?’ I was screened from view, and 
“In those days it was not only thought¢that was all my unbending pride asked. I 
wicked, but degrading, to dance, and so theSheard no step till an arm circled me, quietly 
young people under strict parental rule,cand closely, and Grant stood with cheek 
played their plays, and sung their songs,Salmost touching mine, and pleaded—‘Angie, 
and a merry time they had with their¢can’t you go with me once—just once, for this 
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whole evening?’ I gave him my hand, and> bridges for men to walk over. They are tools. 
we passed among the merry players. They‘ Men use them, like sand-paper, to scour with, 
were singing some old rhyme. I have for-¢ and then throw them down and trample them 
gotten the play and the song, except snatches under foot. A young man that does not know 
of it. When it is very still and peaceful, they‘ how to say ‘“No;” a young man that has not 
come droning in my ears. I think this was a? power to resist the cup when it is presented to 
part of it:— > him—what is he but a poor, miserablg wash- 
“‘There stands your bride, close by your side, § cloth, but a Tag, dishonored, and put to the 
Kiss her now so gayly oh? ¢vilest uses? Who cares for him, or mourns 
“The lines had been sung for a dozen be-§ oer him, but cy yy tomar mura 
fore, a dozen had been kissed, the merry: k eo convasbae ti N - Aeon, nh - 
players .stood waiting for the commonplace‘ ring hinagudas: f n: Mirpebanadg iF 


(resist evil; that knows how to give buffet for 


t had ci ike his—? , ; ‘ ,; 
Biante PP arm Mal cineind ageter like hie 2 temptation—is not he hardening himself? Is 


kiss had ine. is > ; ; 
z nig a oe “ sg agg * his ¢ not he making his bones tough—particularly 
Ra ay geal ab th ty ie eight Wa8 12> his backbones? He is becoming columnar. 
na ayes oa they looked. into mina, it qniversd ¢ And it is such as he that are sought after in 
in the embrace of his circling arm and the>, . aes ha : 
f his li th h ‘business. A man says, “Here is a difficult 
gem i ps 7% ” "ec Pg pet veg department in my establishment, and I would 
y ee dahil Pence Seng M8-¢ pay almost any price if I could find a man 
aes © SOP, still busy with their talk, that I could trust?” Says the man whom he 
‘ un eee and :he = . moment,‘ sddresses, “T know an impracticable sort of 
Bree, ere nt? eae SE oe cheeks < fellow that I think might suit you. He will 
San) reseed ei ear, Car > stick to what he thinks is right at all hazards. 
, #hE el ~ hag yrey tpind lips, { You cannot turn him from it by any power on 
and was gone. There, will that do, nieces?” » bial ” Says the other man WT Gant & lig- 
“c 1 5 ? ° ’ 
a ete. tn, a bow So same ei num-vite man; send him to me.” Let it once 
hill vi bisa Sanetn-psulaegs S be known that a man cannot be cajoled; that 


T guess not. He at least cared for me then, >1,, witt not lie, even for himself; that he will 


dl bef i i % j 
sad Jong belare, and ever since, snd I did not; not steal, and has a prejudice against stealing ; 


h t al til i ‘TS t 
ave to wait until she left, for the words'‘I, let it be known that he has been tried, and 


LIF IY YY" 





S 


l ’ That rae eect wee 
bP ie nat, anawarp the last question: : that there is inward principle in him; and let 


The first, when were we engaged? I believe hi a al will wet @ mil 
we were partially that spring; but I was too oor aera: Alar renbeightay 2 tooo] 
young—only sixteen. He was older, and aS are bid on him! Men are the things that are 
waited years before we were married, which? “re ada t pie reas ved sai: han 
helped the matter much; but, girls, it is after" tered: d meted. Ape gab they 
aie : mes gare. There is nothing so much needed in bank 
ten! I believe you would sit up all night to?) « : 
Sse 0 love sexy!" ¢ business, in all departments of it, as moral 
“Of course we would!” chornsed the group Sprinciple. And yet merchants will teach 
while lively Gracie bent over and kissed her 99 0un8 pw he a may bette te 
: Stary profit, to cajole customers. And when, 
aunt upon the cheek, declaring at the same‘ 
; ¢ by-and-by, these young men grow up, they be- 
time that she should tease her Uncle Grant to? . 
Gil Vis ccty all coer tasin, men: he came >» come, on their own account, filchers, and steal- 
Shins, ‘und then thet oll cold. “Gaod-ni ne om and liars. You think that the young men 
oo bs to their pi »  Wood-night, Sof this generation are corrupt and worthless. 
he as : They are; but the blame rests on your shoul- 
- . (ders. You were their schoolmasters. You 
- ‘taught them to lie and cheat in your interest; 
F d now they do it in their own. Now your 
ANTED, YOU} ait, lean y 
bn : a NG = OF paoncipts. tt chickens come home to roost. Merchants 
o are the men that are needed in thiss North and South have been raising by the 
world? Young men that shall bear bardens. $ wholesale reckless young men, without prin- 
We have enough mullen-stalks; we want oak-‘ciple. And a young man, if he would save 
trees | We have enough mushrooms; we want? himself from destruction, must cling to that 
— f We a a sae are will- 5“ anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast; 
ing to do anything for the sake of getting which entereth into that within the vail.” 
along; but what are they worth? They are‘ Nothing else can insure safety. 
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A NIGHT IN TWO LIVES. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


She came out on the veranda—a young girl, 
you understand—her life waiting, I should 
think, on this night, somewhere about her 
twenty-third birthday. If you had only been 
there to see, you would have discerned a figure 
with the graceful flexibility of youth in its 
movements, and a face that was pretty enough 
in its moods of bloom and excitement to be 
flattered sufficiently to turn the brain behind 
it, if something strong and sound were not 
wrought into the texture of that. 

It is a wonderful night down late in the 
summer; the white, lovely splendors of the 
moonlight all over the earth, and seeming to 
lift this into a spiritual calm and glory, as 
though the heaven above had opened and 
smiled upon the world its eternal strength 
and peace. 

Everything was transfigured in this white, 
lovely, solemn radiance. The girl’s eyes were 
used enough to this view—went over it every 
day of her life without a thought of its inward 
spirit or meaning; but to-night the whole 
landscape seemed something strange and new 
in her eyes. Yet it was all there, just as it 
was every day, for the house where she stood, 
on a spur of the hill, overlooked the whole 
town below; the black, sluggish river that 
went through it moodily to mee the sea waiting 


Soverhead had come and taken their places in 
the sky. 
The girl on the veranda drew a long breath. 
This night had some power and meaning, got 
Ccloser to her soul than all the other nights of 
her lie. Yet I doubt whether this would 
have been the case if she had not just come 
out o° a sharp struggle with pain—one that 
had wrenched her soul, an! left all its nerves . 
quivering with new life and susceptibility— 
one of that sort, too, that always leaves us 
better or worse than before, never the same. 
This girl had looked her fate in the face, 
and said it should not master her. But for 
all that the fight had been a hard one, its pain 
going down sharp and, fierce where the life 
lay, the pain that is so apt to come to youth 
in one shape oranother. This girl would live 
to smile over hers as many another has done; 
but would it clear her atmosphere, which was 
full enough of mists and miasms of all sorts? 
Elinor Torrey was the only daughter of the 
proprietor of the Bethel Cotton Mills, “a self- 
made man,” as he was in the habit of some- 
what pompously styling himself at game din- 
ners and things o that sort. 
Alonzo Torrey was, however, a keen, shrewd 
man, just the kind for whom one would predict 
success in any business which required prompt- 


for it miles away, and the tall, red brick cotton 2 ness, energy and practical skill. All these the 
mills on the banks with their rows of great $man had, and they had made him the rich man 
staring windows. Cof Bethel, and the proprietor of the cotton 

But even these and the sate houses? mills. He bore the honors off well, too; a 
huddled together in an incoherent fashion,¢ man, now, well into his fifties, with a some- 
with here and there an ambitious roof lifting 2 what corpulent figure and pompous manner, 





roads slipping like a network all over the 


and having a character among men for good 


itself above its neighbors, and the streets and ; but not offensively so; a man fond of his jokes, 


town, seemed to be fused by the moonlight 


nature; generous enough, too, when the notion 


out of their old poverty and hardness into S took him, but hard and shrewd at a bargain. 


some new softness and harmony of de- 
sign. 


His wife had been dead for a number of years, 
leaving behind her two children, a son and a 


That moonlight had forgotten nothing, even 2 daughter. 


the ragged back stairs of the houses, and the 
piles of lumber, and the pools of water in the 


part in the landscape without blotting it. 

And outside of the town were the wide hills 

with woods and pastures among them, holding 

cool silences of moonlight, and the dews 

gathering among them softly as the ‘stars 
VoL, Xxx.—23 


: 
dirty back yard of the factories, bore Ee sort of a woman, with as small a spark of 


The children had absorbed no force from 
their mother. She was a mild, pleasant, lady- 
originality as could possibly be to furnish the 
making of one moderately sensible human 
being. 

In set grooves, Mrs. Alonzo Torrey moved 
well, but jolt ‘her out of these, place the wo- 

(331) 
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man in any conjunction of circumstances 
which required force, courage, promptness, 
swift and broad views of the bearings of the 
case, and she went right out in helplessness 
and hysterics. 

She was more or less an invalid for years 
before she died. That sort of woman is apt to 
be; and the poor woman nursed and petted 
her nervousness and aches until it was no 
wonder they gained the mastery, and eat out 
the thread of her life. 


Ws 
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in good wine, in fast horses, in clubs and boat- 
ing matches and flirtations with pretty, lady- 
like girls and all that sort of thing. 

Everybody praised Dick Torrey ; everybody, 
at least, who judged characters superficially, 
and liked a man for agreeable social qualities, 
for bonhommie, and all that. 

Elinor Torrey who is, for you and me, the 
most prominent feature in the family fore- 
ground, was like and unlike her father and 
brother. She had led, thus far, a rose-colored 


Her husband was moderately fond of his § holiday sort of existence; her little bubble of 


wife, and indulgent, as Alonzo Torrey was ma 


ways sure to be to anything that belonged to 
himself. His boy and girl had inherited a good 
deal of their father’s force. Dick especially 


resembled him, with the modifications owed 


wealth, culture and society would make in 
the young man’s favor. 


life, sparkling with all bright sun hues as it 
whirled gayly among the rapids, or floated 
smoothly along the currents. 

She -had a gay, romping, petted childhood, 
her father had begun to be a rising man before 
she opened her eyes in this world, then she 
had been to fashionable boarding-schools, to 


It had been the elder Torrey’s dream and?shape, after their own ideal, her heart and 
ambition that his son should succeed him in)brain, She had come out, at last, an accom- 
his business, and Dick’s tastes did not incline § plished young lady, as the world goes ; perhaps 


him to a profession. 


something better than that; for at bottom, 


He had graduated at college with sufficient $ Elinor Torrey was fond of study, and managed 
credit so satisfy the paternal ambition, and the ? to absorb considerable of her lessons in a sort 
young man was satisfied to take up the reins) of desultory fashion. 


when his father dropped them, 


But Dick Torrey firmly believed that he was 


Society; of course, stood ready to welcome 
her with open arms. She had riches, youth, 


in the world now to have a good time out of$good looks, and a certain bright social viva- 
it. The settling down to work, and to middle- ?city, more attractive than profounder gifts in 
age, and to matrimony would all come in pro-> her own circle. 


per time, and he was ready to meet each de- 


It would be wrong to expect that the girl 


mand like an honest debtor when the bill is 2 would be anything but vain and selfish on one 
presented, but he wanted to have his slice of the § side of her, at least, and she was all this, 


loaf of youth first—a good, generous one, and 


She flirted at Nahant and the Springs during 


buttered on both sides, too. Dick hada curious$the summer, and in the winters she drifted 
habit of odd, quaint conceits and metaphors that ? more or less into the tides of gayety in one 
made his sister laugh; this of the loaf was oneScity and another, as the current or fancy 
of them. No strong flavor of originality there, ¢ happened to take her, and in the household at 





it was true, but then Elinor was fond and 
proud of her only brother, three years her 
senior, and used to fancy sometimes he might 
turn out in the end a great genius of the hu- 
morons, satirical kind, of the Samuel Butler 
type, for instance, and have another Hudibras 
for his hero. ! 

But at present, Dick Torrey’s mind was, as 
I said, bent chiefly on getting all the juice and 
sparkle which he could out of life, and his fa- 
ther began secretly to chafe a good deal, espe- 
cially when the bills came in, and to wish that 
boy of his would get through sowing his wild 
oats with such a vengeance. 

Yet. the young man had more than his fa- 
ther’s share of good-nature, with a fund of 
high spirits thrown in. “Sowing wild oats” 
consisted, in his mind, in having fine dinners, 


Bethel, its young mistress formed, of course, 
the chief centre of interest. 

Elinor Torrey knew there were such things 
as grief, pain, misery of all sorts in life. She 
had read about them in books and sung them 
over in pathetic minors. Incarnations of this 
sorrow, pain, poverty faced her sometimes in 
the great cities where she held the long revel 
of her youth in one fashion and another, and 
sometimes it followed and dogged her when 
she drove out among the roads and hill-sides 
of Bethel—worn, starved, miserable faces of 
men and women, old and young, pitiful faces 
of little children. 

“It must be a dreadful thing te be poor,” 
she thought, this daughter of the rich mill- 
owner, but she always associated poverty, 
misery and vice together ; that is, any kind of 
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misery but certain respectable and sentimental 9 whose life had been a pretty holiday, with 
kinds. These faces, worn, haggard, hopeless‘ music and garlands, and bright pennons in the 
with sin and sorrow, belonged to people of¢ breeze, and suddenly the storm swooped down, 
another grain and sphere than those of theSand the rains and the darkness filled the air. 


elegant, fastidious Elinor Torrey. ¢The atmosphere would be clearer after that, 
But the hour of trial came to her, also, as 2 but the pretty garlands and the holiday music 
our Nemesis come to us all. ¢ would be gone forever. 


Hers was a cruel one. Many a woman has $ If the lightest whim of Elinor Torrey had 
rome id 0 mer gentler mer forc always been gratified, she bore herself like a 
a e life to be; but nevertheless, judging 2 woman now. The struggle might kill her; 
ort ee a had eng ee stig amloerer cote would at first; but she would 

ow heavily the blow must have fallen on¢go down to her grave with mute lips; and she 
— ct self-love, vanity; but it went parted with a brother's friend with a smile as 
eeper than that into her heart—a woman’s< brave and clear as Viola’s when she said she 
heart—take heed of that under all the gayeties, . would go out to die, 
follies and flirtations. ¢ Yet this Elinor Torrey was no Viola, who 
on man was a friend of her brother's, arose “in the still ecstasy of contemplation” on 
te ree Meena wen 4 a a ree eM ar 8 Mm Re ba rn statue 
gether. Elinor could do her part at?was in the marble, it would take years of 
that. And there had been jestings and pretty sharp chiselling of time to develop the marble 
po a: — ae oe pasoags? ve erry and symmetry of fine and noble 
n her side, and on his the soft pressure of > womanhood. 
hands, the tender looks and attitudes, and all¢ But nobody, not even her father or brother, 
that soft, sentimental talk that implies every- ¢suspected Elinor’s secret. It had taken hold 
thing, and yet, come to sift it, may mean justSof her life, and would not be torn out sud- 
nothing. edenly. It must burn and ache itself into 

But all this was playing with edged tools.Sdeath. The household all knew that the girl 
Elinor Torrey found it out to her cost when ¢ had been unwell, and out of spirits for weeks. 
the heart in her awoke and made itself heard. 2Changes and excursions of one sort and an- 
The truth was, the girl, flattered and petted¢other had been planned for her; but she per- 
as she had been at home and in society,¢sisted obstinately in staying at home. They 
thought herself irresistible. Don’t laugh atSlet her have her own way here, as always. 
her. It was natural enough. There weres Elinor Torrey had mastered th t of 
plenty of men in the world weak enough pt ie trouble fs this night when io, wil 
bad enough to woo her for her father’s wealth ;$ alone in the veranda; the sense of humiliation, 
still, she was a girl who would under any cir-¢ the wounded vanity, the mocking sweetness of 
cumstances have had suitors in plenty. § memories that would haunt her, turned to gaii 

But the man who had awoke some passion-¢ and bitterness. 
ate tenderness in the heart of Elinor TorreyS As she stood there and looked up at God's 
had no idea of marrying. It was well for hercsky and over His earth in that white trans- 
he had nr aaa. sete porn a ES hy ee solemn 
up some day n e cold, hard, cynical,¢ came in and supplanted the hard, defiant bit- 
worthless nature against which she had thrown 2 terness of the mood which had held her for 
herself, the dead man’s bones of meanness and< days. Something wistful came into the girl’s 
selfishness under the fair and garnished out- eyes, going up to the stars and then down to 
side of her idol. Sthe black, sullen river and the factories be- 

It was a bitter truth, borne in overwhel-¢ yond, with their great tiers of windows, where 
nel — iow proud girl ~ we aad es ae il had a oe ie a ones 4 eee ; 

een made the amusement and interest of an is pain through which she had passe 
idle hour to be tossed out of thought and>seemed to have made her akin to other human 
memory the next. It matters little at nat that she had never thought of before in 
time and place this came to her. that light—souls who had lived and suffered. 

I am not writing a romance of Elinor Torrey $ Others beside her must have known what it 
or anybody else, but—women are keen in?¢was to ache silently, to feel that their lives 
these matters. a bare, all that was sweet and to be desired 

Just think of the girl now, seeing this dread-¢ in them stripped away forever. 
ful abyss yawn suddenly under her feet; sheS It was a hard worid, after all, even if that 
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moonlight did lie so white aud tender upon it, 9 Girls, too, with coarse, incomplete faces for 
like the very smile of God. She wondered it>the most part, bearing testimony to hard, sor- 
he really cared for it—took any interest in it, e did lives, Whatsoever fine possibilities and 
after all, shuddering the next moment at the$ >graces were in these souls that cultivation 
wickedness of such a thought, for Elinor Tor-¢ might have developed into use and blessing, 
rey rode to church on pleasant Sunday morn- ¢ nobody ever suspected it, least of all the owners 
ings, and the music and the prayers all com- thereof. The Celtic race predominated in both 
bined to put her in a mood of tenderness ande sexes of operatives, but there was a sprinkling 
solemnity, which mingled in her associations‘ of native population among each. 
with the rustle of her elegant dress as shes That Elinor Torrey had ever given these 
went up the aisle, added to which was theSworkmen and workwomen of her father’s an 
pleasant consciousness that she was the won- ¢ actual conscious thought or emotion, would be 
der and admiration of all Bethel. e more than I would take upon me to affirm of 
But during this last fortnight, Elinor Torrey‘ that young lady. They were human beings, 
had sometimes in her sharp pain groped after cit is true. She would not have denied them 
God, felt her need of His presence, pity, help, asStheir rights, for she was not naturally hard- 
she never had before—as we never can until ¢ hearted, “though she never troubled that pretty 
taught of suffering. Slittle head of. hers about abolitionism or wo- 
Yet much of the time a hard, defiant spirit man’ s rights. If reforms were needed in the 
had possessed her. She shuddered, sometimes, ° world, let them come, to besure. Meanwhile, 
at the blackness of her thoughts, drawing back ¢ those employés in the factory yonder would 
before abysses of hatred of God and man which ¢ be lumped up in Elinor's thought as droves of 
she little suspected were in her soul. Why S cattle, and just as interesting. 
should there be anything fair or happy in the For the first time that factory-bell startling 
world when she, Elinor Torrey was doomed to‘ the silvery silences with its blatant tongue 
suffer ? e seemed to have some new meaning to the girl. 
But it was a hopeful sign to-night that her 2 It jarred her almost like pain. 
thoughts went outside of her own woesandtook$ To how many human souls was that loud 
in God's world and His creatures with some hu- ¢ clang the voice of an iron destiny from sun- 
man sy mpathy ; the fiery pain laid upon her Srise to sunset? It meant for each one of those 
own quivering soul had given her some sense -two hundred men and women toil or rest, 
of what evil and misery were. She took in,¢ 5 bread and shelter and clothes. 
for the first time, in a bewildered way, some- Really, she had never t hought of itin that 
thing of their awful power and meaning. Be- 2 Slight before. Did those people there ever 
fore, they had been, in any deep sense, little? have any pain or weariness—worst of all, any 
more than names to her. cheart-ache? A good many of them were 
Just then the factory bell rang, the londSyounger than herself, she remembered, with 
sound startling all the silence with a discord- some new feeling of pity and interest astir in 
ant clang. That bell was an inevitable fate toSher soul. What would life be to her, shut up 
atleast a couple of hundred operatives, men < from morning until night in those great, stifling, 
and women; “hands,” her father and Dick‘S hot rooms, toiling amid the loud whir of the 
called them, with a little less respect than< machinery, with no rest, the same treadmill 
they spoke of their horses. ¢ life winding through all the hours from sun- 
InElinor’s thought these people always ex-< Crises to sunsets, and only the Sabbath slipping 
iste in masses as she met them on the factory i in softly between the loud, hurrying days, 
road; rough, coarse lumpish figures of men in“ dropping its dew of calm and blessing on the 
red flannel shirts, and dark blue, shaggy coats, « tired limbs and brains ? 
with'tin pails on their arms, hard, coarse dullS Elinor Torrey shivered, thinking of all this. 
faces, too, grimed with dirt. The women not< There seemed something awful and pathetic 
much ‘better. Riding out on the factory road ¢ in that white, solemn moonlight that had 
she met them often,+oo, in knots staring at<drifted down from another world to cover the 
her in a curious, half-vacant way, as though ¢ miseries of this with its radiant splendors. 
she belonged to some other planet. 8 Suddenly the girl stood still at the end of 
These were mostly girls, in soiled calico 2 the veranda, up and down which she had been 
dresses that looked asthough they would have$ walking fora half hour. On one side of the 
a greasy sniff to dainty olfactories ; but Elinor grounds, among the thick shrubberies through 
never got near enough to try that. ‘ which was a little footpath that led up theslope 
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from the dining-hall, she saw a dark figure 5 
‘had a vague fancy that they all had one type 


move slowly—the figure ofawoman. It stood 


still, suddenly, in an opening among the dark, : 
low shrubberies, and the moonlight fell down 5 


andseemed to hold the whole figure in a trance 
¢ And still, in that same slow, quiet way, like 


of unearthly radiance. 


The form was small and slender as it stood ‘ 
there. It wore a little dark brown sack, and< 
a hat of nearly the same color. The servants} 
of the Torrey household never went through ‘ 
the village of a visiting afternoon without ; 


flaunting finer garments than those. 

The figure stood still, the face partly turned ¢ 
from Elinor, who stood regarding it witha 
breathless interest, The girl’s gaze, out there, ‘ 
swept slowly over the landscape, and went up<¢ 
once into the stars. Did they bring her any? 
help or peace? Elinor wondered, with a strange ¢ 
instinct that the girl out there was sorely in 2 
need of both. 


Then, listening breathlessly, she caught some 5 
words. She could not gather the first ones, but‘ 
leaning over the balustrade, she caught in the< 
dead silence, what followed :—* Nothing more > 
to do now. ‘You're a beautiful world, but‘ 


you weren’t made for such as I am—such as I2 
am! I’m done with you, now, for always, and > 
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here, as she usually saw them in groups, and 


of face and figure. 
The strange figure reached the great iron 
gate at the front of the grounds and went out. 


one who had no care and no interest that drew 
her anywhere, she kept on, taking the road 
that led down to the factory bridge. 

What could she be doing there? The build- 
ings had been closed so long ago, and there 
2 Were no houses on that side the river for more 
than a mile. But half that distance up the 
¢ road there was a steep bank, thickly wooded 
(with oaks, and birches and swamp willows, 
2and here the river was narrow and deep. 

I cannot tell whether any real suspicion as 
‘to the girl’s purpose had taken possession of 
‘Elinor Torrey before, but at the very instant 


Cin which she saw the figure turn itself toward 


the bridge, a sudden cold terror swept over 
her, seemed to freeze every drop of blood in her 
veins. A light, bright and awful, seemed to 
leap along the words, and give its dreadful 
meaning to each. 

In any other mood it is likely that Elinor 
Torrey’s instincts of help and pity would never 


with all the grief and misery; and even you, ¢ 2 have been awakened; but out of the depths of 


old factory-bell! You are taskmaster and I; 
am slave no longer. It’s a pleasant night, yets 


I had rather it was all storm and darkness. 2 ¢ 


Too pleasant a night to go out of the world in; 
but one can’t choose when the time comes, and° 
yours has come, you know, Achsa Farr!” 


her own trouble had been quickened some 
living thought and sympathy for others. 

She stood for a moment on the veranda like 
5 one transfixed, her thoughts in a wild chaos of 
horror, with a feeling underlying them that 
Sshe had something to do now for life or death. 


Then the figure moved on among the shrub- oA moment later she turned, dashed into the 


beries again. Elinor stood there and watched ° 


it with some vague fear in her heart that grew > ¢ 


and grew into a great chill and horror. g 
The words were strange enough, but some } 
awful pathos in the voice that seemed to en- g 
wrap them like an atmosphere, gave them an? 
added mournfulness—a moarnfulness of des-‘ 
peration and despair. ¢ 
What did that girl mean? Who was she, ‘ 
and why was she done with the world? These < 
questions hurried themselves through Elinor? 
Torrey’s brain, as she stood there, watching > 
the girl with a strange intentness, her head 
leaned forward, her lips apart, all thought of’ 
herself superseded now by an intense curiosity. ‘ 
The girl moved slowly like one in no haste, ; 
her figure showing itself between the trees 
every few moments. She must be poor, her ¢ 
dress indicated that. One of the factory hands, ‘ 
to judge from.a glance; and yet the face, even ‘ 
the movements were hardly of that class, Eli-2 
nor thought. She was hardly fitted to judge $ 


house, and down into the dining-room. 

The cook was locking up the silver for the 
¢ night. 

“Letty,” burst out her young mistress, 
‘didn't somebody go out from the side door a 
2 little while ago?” 

“Yes, Miss Elinor. What a start you gave 
me! It was only Achsa Farr one of your fa- 
ther’s factory-women, you know. Sometime 
since she was in the store buyin’ a new pair 
of shoes, and her money fell short, and as I 
happened to be in there at the time, I lent her 
a quarter. I’d seen her when I went up to 
call on my cousin, for they boarded at the 
same place, and this evenin’ she called round 
to pay me. Has it scared you? You raly 


‘look frightened.” 


“T think Iam. Never mind that, Letty;” 
‘and with this rather unsatisfactory reply, the 
young lady dashed out as quickly as she had 
enteréd the dining-room, leaving the servant 
woman a good deal mystified with the whole 
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proceeding; but she finally laid the whole at > them,” continued the younger gentleman, set- 
the door of “that child’s nervousness,” this¢tling himself back in his chair with a mild 
excuse having been the packhorse which had ?sense of plethora. ‘‘What do you fix their 
borne all the burdens of the young lady’s whims $ wages at now ?” 
and depressions for the last two weeks. 2 “Three dollars a week,” answered Alonzo 
That terror, alive and quick in her soul, > Torrey, the rich man, sipping his claret, a 
hurried Elinor Torrey up to the veranda ¢ very choice brand, he had opened for the first 
again. As she swept down the steps which $ time that. day. ‘Do try a little of it Elinor, 
led to the path, she caught a great wrapping‘ child.” 
shawl which lay on a lounge outside the door, “ Just a'swallow, thank you, pa. You know 
gathered the warm folds about her, and $I detest claret.” 
rushed along the path which led to the front ¢ Dick Torrey ran his white hand through his 
gate. thick yellowish hair. ‘You don’t mean to 
It was well there was no one at the tront<say, governor, that human beings keep the 
windows, for if any of her family had caught breath in their bodies on that sum, to say 
a glimpse of her at that moment, they must‘ nothing of shelter and clothes enough to keep 
have thought the girl stricken with suddenc’em warm? Why, my greyhound, Mountain, 
madness. Yet I doubt whether, in her wholes -here, could hardly maintain a respectable ex- 
life, Elinor T yrrey was ever so sane as at that ¢ -istence on that, I’li be bound; hey, Moun- 
moment. Yet it was singular how her memory - Stain ? 


gathered up some odd fragments of talk which¢ ‘The lithe, beautiful animal under the table 
had transpired almost a week before betwixt ¢came around and stuck his cold nose down on 
her father with brother at the dinner-table.S his young master’s knee, and the man played 
She was hardly conscious of listening at the ¢ with the ears, taking in, meanwhile, in an 
time, idly playing with her fruit-knife, and ‘ ‘indolent sort of way, the drift of his father’s 
fancying her self the most miserable of mortals. ¢ < speech. 

Indeed, she had only come down to dinner . ‘Cuts down pretty close, no doubt; still, 


that day to pacify her father, who, becoming ¢ wages must always be regulated by supply 
uneasy at he sr invalidism, had threatened tocand demand. ‘Then if that sort of people had 
send her and Dick off on a journey, thinkin; gSany more, they'd be no better off, , squander it 
a change of air would revive her body and sas poor folks always do their money. They 
spirits. And a journey in her present mood § get kept for a song at the factory boarding- 
was the most hateful of suggestions to El iwor's haueiee and as for cutting down their wages, 
Torrey. It was odd enough that as the girl you must teach such people a lesson, let them 
swept out of the grounds this talk, that she $know they haven't the upper hand. Might as 
was hardly conscious of hearing at that time, ¢well try reason with your dog there, Dick. 
should have flashed into her ‘thoughts, and $The only way to convince them is to show 
fitted itself into the strange sentences she had ¢ them the strike dodge wont pay. I think 
heard to-night. Swe "ve proved it pretty thoroughly to them 
“Father,” said the young Torrey, busy with ¢ this time.” 
his nuts and wine, “I hear the girls havegonee “I should think so. Three dollars a week! 
back to work again. Didn’t make much out $ One would imagine that all of your mournful 
of that strike operation ?” 2 mill damsels would be tempted to turn into 
The speaker was a stout, well knit, good- ¢ desperate Jessicas, and run off with the first 
looking fellow, cut out, as I have said, after ¢ Lorenzo who would engage them a shelter 
the paternal type, thick sandy hair, andcand three comfortable table-meals a day. 
shrewd blue eyes, with plenty of good. nature $ Frightfully practical, I know. But then ghee 
in them, and a brown beard of which he was dollars a week doesn’t admit of romance.’ 
disposed to be a little vain. 
“No, sir-ee,” said, very decidedly, the owner ¢ his own mind whether Jessica was a heroine 
of the cotton-mills. ‘They made a bad move © of Homer's or Shakspeare’s, but he had a 
of it that time, and it stood us in hand to teach high estimate of Dick's wit, and though, per- 
them a lesson. We had the whip hand of £5 haps, that was not of the finest quality, as 
them, too; for work is running low just now,Smuch might be said of a great deal that is 
80. we took them’ back, but cut down their ¢lamghed at in the world. Then everybody 
wages one quarter.” ¢knows more than half the point of a joke con- 
“Whew! That must come pretty hard oncsists in the way it is said. Dick Torrey had 


Alonzo Torrey was not altogether clear in- 
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an air and look that made even his common->rey swept along in the moonlight, her teeth 
places seem brilliant. Q set together, her heart throbbing fast with a 

The elder gentleman laughed pleasantly ¢feeling that on her haste a human life hung 
over his heir’s brightness, and the young‘doubtfully, that this light talk which she had 
man continued indolently, more because he never thought of again should come back and 
was in a lazy, after-dinner mood, and took Shide itself by some subtle association with the 
hold of the first topic that presented iteelf, slow figure going out of the grounds a little 
than anything else; for Dick, like Gonzalo, Swhile before. 
was “a great spendthrift of his tongue,” She was down the street and over the 
though in a somewhat different way. “How ?bridge and out on the river road in a wonder- 
many hours do you keep them [he was going $fally brief time. Her path lay right along 
to say, “in harness;” and then he remem- the shadows which the factories cast over the 
bered they were women of whom he was>land and the waters—hnge, black shadows, 
speaking, and there was this much grace of§launching themselves out into the moonlight, 
manliness in Dick Torrey’s soul that he would and making her shudder to enter them. 
not speak slightingly of these, though they$ Elinor Torrey had gone through the mills 
were his father’s hands] at work ?” ea few times in her life, making a picture of 

“Twelve!” S grace, color, beauty, in the eyes of the work- 

“Twelve hours a day! Three dollars aemen and workwomen there which she little 
week! Think of that, Hyppolyta!” one ofSsuspected at the time. 
his names for his sister, of which he had a? Now the great, red, solemn piles had some- 
dozen, at least; though what likeness he found 7 thing awful in them in the girl's eyes—some- 
between the Queen of the Amazons and theSthing hard, iron, pitiless, as their own vast 
young lady, nobody had ever ascertained, and? machinery, which ran smooth, and swift, and 
probably Dick himself would have been puz- S tireless, betwixt the fading and filling of the 
zled to declare. ¢stars overhead. 

She smiled languidly now, too busy with 9 Ont of the black shadows, with this thought, 
her own griefs to have any sympathy to spare¢and along the river road, pausing sometimes 
for the factory employés. “I should think¢to take breath, and then rushing on again, 
it was rather long work—rather small wages,Smeeting no one, glancing from side to side, 
pa, if both fell to my lot.” oand far ahead, until at last she caught sight 

“I wish some of those girls’ rosy cheeksSof the slow brown figure drawing near the 
fell to your lot, anyhow, daughter,” looking at ¢dark, steep bank of the river. 
her with a good deal of tenderness in the2 Achsa Farr was all alone in the world. She 
shrewd eyes. Shad been this so many years that it did not 

If you think Alonzo, the mill-owner, was seem possible she could ever have been other- 
really a hard man from this talk, you will do S wise, for Achsa was now twenty-one. 
him some injustice. ‘ Business was business’? An old-fashioned name, you see, which one 
in his thoughts, and to be treated in all its re- Sfancied must have been handed down to her 
lations as such ; wages were to follow. the law<from some withered old grandame, as indeed 
of supply and demand. The loss must fall Cit was, the name having still some musty, 
where it would. If people had brains and‘unctious scent of wear and age, mingling 
skill in this world, they'd be sure to make strangely with Achsa’s youth. 
money; if they hadn’t, the fault or misfor-$ Yet, though she had been so long alone, this 
tune was their own. 2 Achsa had little cabinet pictures in her me- 

The man had a certain contempt for poverty ¢mory of happy childish hours, with the dew 
which yet did not prevent the indulgence of a¢and sunlight on them, and a savor, as it were, 
good deal of generosity when any especial wy Ps wild roses in the air; happy days, when 
stance of suffering was brought to his atten-<she learned little hymns and how to’ sew 
tion. ¢patchwork on a stool at her mother’s feet—a 

Alonzo Torrey cut down the factory girls’ $ poor, faded. sorrowful looking woman in ordi- 
wages to starvation point. That was a mat-¢nary eyes, but something saintly and beauti- 
ter of business; but he would have opened ?ful in the memory of Achsa Farr—a poor, 
his plethorie wallet readily to any one of feeble-voiced woman, who had lost her hus- 
them whom he chanced to learn needed his 2? band suddenly and took in plain sewing, and 
charity. $80 kept herself and Achsa together and the 

It was singular enough that as Elinor Tor- 2life in. both of them; hardly that, either, for 
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the poor woman stitched it out of her narrowing whose heart can never open wide enough to 
chest and slow-blooded veins day by day; and2take anything in beyond their nearest kin. 
the little girl studied and sewed and had her Many a child less fairly endowed with bright 
childish sports and little womanly affectations,¢and attractive gifts, has had love lavished 
and never dreamed of what was coming. Swastefully upon it; but somehow no crumbs 
There were other pictures, too, of walking< from heaped tables ever fell to Achsa’s share, 
demurely by her mother’s side, the little hand >and the people she was thrown with never had 
tucked up warmly in the larger one in the¢the power or insight to develop the best that 
pleasant summer evenings to the little Method- $ was i in her. 
ist class-meeting. How strange, and solemn, $ But she came up—grass and flowers will, 
and pleasant it all seemed, the little company 2 you know, give them air and sunlight—a mo- 
of men and women in the small parlor of theSdest little maid, with a trim figure and a 
minister's house, and the singing, and thecrather pretty face. 
prayers, and the speaking one after another. 2 She liked pretty dresses, too—bright colors, 
It shaped the child’s firstideas of God, plea- Sand ribbons, and had her dreams and hopes of 
sant, comforting, fatherly ones, as ofsome great, 2a blessed time to come, when she should be 
tender Power, who would care for her, loveS cared for and loved, too. 
her, and never suffer any great evil to comee But meanwhile she must take care of her- 
near her. But Achsa had learned to.smileSself. There was the bread, and the shelter, 
bitterly enough over all that. If there yonsand the pretty dresses to be bought, which 
any such God, He had forgotten her long ago, > latter might go a long way toward bringing 
that was clearenough; and yet I think it may<¢the love ‘that, away down in her heart, she 
be it was the old Methodist class-meetings ¢ was more athirst for than she would even ac- 
which kept the girl’s life pure and sweet and¢ knowledge to herself. 
honest through all the years that followed. 2 Achsa went into the mills to work. What 
As my story is with this night,so I mustSelse could she do? If she had any capacities 
bring Achsa down to it as speedily as I can. 2 of the sort that bring money, they were all 
In her thought, afterward, all the past tendedSlocked up. The wages were better than she 
to one evening, all her future opened from it.¢ could earn at plain sewing, and though she 
The child’s mother died. The little thing shrank, with some instinctive sense of grace 
was thrown out on the world; a hard one—a¢and refinement from rude and coarse compan- 
cold one for the young and homeless. One2ions, still she must take her chance with them 
neighbor took her and then another, partly S >at the factories. 
out of kindness, partly to get what help they 2 For two years her life lay in that groove. 
could out of her young muscles. There wasSJust think, now, how hard it was for that 
excuse for this; they were poor folks them- young girl, whose youth craved some flavor of 
selves, and had hard work to make both ends > pleasure and excitement, to be shut up through 
meet. ¢the long, slow, monotonous days to that end- 
In one way and another the girl came up, less toil, and loud whir and thunder of ma- 
with a sort of wronged, homeless feeling, likeSchinery. 
a dull ache clinging perpetually to her soul. 2 Then when it was all over, she had fora home 
She was a bright girl, that would have re-S the factory boarding-house, and the society 
paid careful nurture, as many wild flowers there, coarse-grained, vulgar girls, whose talk 
would. She was no genius, but she had quick Sand jests for the most part she couldn’t relish, 
adaptation and a good deal of taste. Itwould¢though sometimes, in a kind of desperation, 
be unfair to expect much of the girl with her she would plunge in and be the gayest of them 
opportunities—a little desultory schoolings for a while. 
here and there, which, 1 think, she made the? She was not more than half a favorite with 
most of. ese girls. They thought her proud, and that 
She was naturally an affectionate child, bute piqued them; and they could not understand 
she had her faults—a flashing temper, a good S her frequent fits of reserve and melancholy, 
deal of obstinacy when it was aroused, and ¢ which they attributed to sullenness. 
fits of melancholy, which she came by honestly 2 Meanwhile the somebody who was to lift 
enough. her heart and life out of this dull drudgery 
Nobody was crtiel to this Achsa Farr, per- and give both the blessed fulfilment of all their 
haps nobody was particularly kind. The peo-Shopings and longings, never appeared. At last 
ple she was with were of that narrow sort there was the strike. It had been impending 
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for weeks, the wave of discontent and hl <a going; and she had not replenished her 
ment swelling higher and higher every day asSscanty summer wardrobe, and she toiling 
the girls talked about the hard work, and the¢ through the long hot days to keep alive the 
slavery, and all that, which was true enough. Sbreath in her. She began to wonder if it was 
So Achsa had been borne along with thee worth having at such a price. 
others ; indeed, she could not help herself, and § At this time a nephew of the woman with 
there would have been no use standing out< whom she boarded came to the house—a young 
alone. S san with smart airs and a bold face, and some- 
The strike came—ill-timed enough for the¢thing in his eye when he looked at her which 
operatives, as the result proved. The work 2 made Achsa shudder, as his breath often sick- 
was running low, and there was a plethora ofS ened her when she passed him. 
hands in the market. The proprietors werec But the neat little figure, and the rather 
not eager to come to terms with advance ofS pretty face, made a lady-like contrast to most 
wages and limitation of work hours, and lof his aunt’s boarders, and the bold young 
that wild talk. Sman, who prided himself on his good looks 
“The destruction of the poor is their pov- Sand smart jokes, began to show Achsa varied 
erty.” The masters knew that as well as2attentions. 
Solomon, and waited for time t@ bring back$ The poor girl shrank from these; but then 
their employés in a saner state of mind, ¢ there was his aunt, and she was owing her. 
“Nothing but necessity could teach that sort $ It would not do to give offence in the only 
of people.” ; quarter which afforded her food and shelter ; 
Most of the girls scattered for awhile among ° and Achea bore this new misery as well as she 
their friends. Each one seemed to have some § could, flying from it whenever it was possible. 
shelter for her head—each one except Achsa; se But one evening the young man came home 
her board went on, and her wages were stop- a good deal intoxicated, and found Achsa alone 
ped. So.a month went by, and no work hadcin the little parlor. She would have escaped 
transpired; and the girl used to open her eyes S to her room, but it was too late. Faugh! the 
each morning and look out on God's fair world¢ taint of that breath in her face. The evil in 
with a sickening dread and terror of what was®him was roused by drink, and the man was 
coming on her. There was that dreadful board < grossly insulting. 
bill, lying like a nightmare upon her; and ite Had she died for it the next minute, Achsa 
was swelling every day; and she feared the‘ must have resented that; and she did it, her 
sight of her ‘hostess’ face in its soiled cap and? c eyes and cheeks aflame with scorn and wrath. 
the loud, grating voice, starting at both like as But she had made a new enemy, and one who 
guilty thing. ¢ © knew where she was vulnerable, and would be 
At last, in a wiser frame of mind, a portionSsure to take his revenge through his aunt, a 
of the girls met together and concluded “tos woman of some good ‘qualities and a good 
give in” and return to work, Achsa among the ¢ many mean and petty passions. 
foremost of these. But the turn of the mills The factory boarding- -house could no longer 
proprietors had come now. They would not2be home to her, even in the former poor sense 
receive their repentant employés at the old of the word. 
wages, but cut them down a quarter, while de-? Achsa Farr looked about her. She grew 
manding the usual number of hours labor. S desperate, half crazed, hunted, as her frenzied 
Some of the girls rebelled and went away ¢ -imagination told her, on every side. She 
again ; others remained, having no choice,Sasked herself what she was living for, and 
Achsa among the latter. But’ there was the ¢ whether she was not a fool trying to prolong 
lion that would not be laid in her path—the? this misery. Her face grew white and hard 
old debt of board. Her hostess, a coarse,$thinking it all over, a strange, desperate 
ignorant woman, had grown importunate,fierceness. coming and going in her eyes, 
then insolent, and at last, in spite, raised the § There was no place in the world for her—no- 
girl’s board to just the amount of her weekly ¢ body would care if she was out of it. 
wages. Sometimes, through all the hot tumult and 
You see now,to what extremity this Achsac darkness of her mood, there came to Achsa 
Farr had come. Just enter into it, you whoo Farr a thought of God, a memory of the old 
dwell in softly-lined nests of homes, amid grace$ hymns and prayers; but they did not shake 
and beauty, all chill of the winds shut off from2her much, Whoever this God was, whoever 
you by loving care. Her last pair of shoes He might be, He was too far off to hear her 
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voice calling in the wilderness and the dark, S seemed to move on wings—a dark shawl 
“Have pity upon me.” Whatever became of¢ wrapped loosely about it, and half covering 
her was no matter to Him. It would only be Sthe head. 
& op — a wil i — her, S Achsa stood rooted to the spot, betwixt the 
an en there wou e the lon ——no? ; : 
tl ned aris se ™ re and the moonlight, and in a moment, 
slow, clinging dread of what eadunlia seed saibeal re semen wo i or | 
“A bed there would cost nothing,” smilin te pee rly Stele PY pret 
nei epeenie tes 7 ~ 8 Those were real, human fingers which clutched 
grimly to re - ve 9 wen oe closed ¢ the girl’s arm, and those were bright, human 
or a8 pr taps 4 ~ Pon apes the smile o eyes that looked into hers. 
wr rea es eons of it. ~ . ae But Elinor Torrey’s heart seemed to shake 
e pitiful with her, as you will want God?at her throat, her breast heaved, her breath 
to be some day with you! I think the long S came in dreadful pants. She was worn out 
eo te ton ram — — child’s brain. ¢ with running and the strain and terror she 
1e laid her plans coolly enough at the>had passed through. 
last. The clothes she would leave would¢ She still clutched the girl's arm as though 
amply pay the small sum due on her board; 2afraid that she might escape her. When the 
and those old Methodist class-meetings, away ¢ words burstwout at last, the broken, panting 
in the ba -kground of her childhood, must ¢ sentences went straight to the point. 
have ‘still held some power over the warped § “T heard you in the grounds over there. I 
cil te enh ant i corm 18 ae you o the way here. I knew what 
ga, but with another 0 ose dreadiul > you meant to do; and oh, if I had been too 
smiles—‘‘ You have treated me cruelly, Fy | cat 
World, but Til leave you honestly. You> Achsa Farr stood stilk, like one frozen—a 
shall have ata against me when I 8° S strange, half wild, half hunted stare in her 
down none death. My last deed shall be @ceyes. She was too bewildered to understand 
right —_ And she took the last quarter of § what it all meant, or whether she was glad or 
a dollar she had, and went over to the great<sorry. She only felt like a guilty thing, not 
“— to pay the per ge had eee to —s able to comprehend yet that this girl was her 
and on her way, and holding straight to her< friend, and had come to her rescue without an 
et denieiae per Se ge and < accusation to bring against her, with only 
ssing the world with a splendor, as it were,‘ help and pity. 
of Heaven, the poor child thought she wase «Who are you!” said Achsa at last, in a 
glad to speak her last words to one who had‘ kind of frozen voice, that wild stare still in 
done ae a little kindness. _And so I have her eyes, hardly sure of what she was saying. 
brought you down to the night, and this is? “Don’t you know me? I am Mr. Torrey’s 
the story of Achsa Farr. Sdaughter. Oh, my child, if you were in this 
sights cawful trouble, why didn’t you come to us? It 
“Wait a ce Wait a moment! 1S was horrible—this thing you were going to 
want to speak with you.” The voice eager,?do; and I might have been too late!” still 
full of imperative authority, and clear pe a* clutching the girl’s arm as though she feared 
one pe ~~ ee Soe saeaae ele let oe go, but a sob in her throat with the 
chsa arr had almost game € dan @- > ast words. 
neath which the black heap of waters lay,¢ The hard, dry eyes of Achsa Farr softened 
waiting for her. And for her, too, she would at that. ‘What did you care?” she said, in 
not delay long on the brink waiting to say a little, husky whisper. 
good-by to the pleasant world she was leaving,2 It was one of those times which strips off 
lest her heart might fail her. It was stern‘all formalities of speech or manner, and lays 
enough now, but it would not bear the strain ¢ bare the soul. 
of some thoughts. The girl sprang'‘and turnedS “As though I shouldn’t care to have you 
about. Had the Heavens opened, and be-¢ die like that!” said Elinor Torrey, her voice 
po a oe cope of oad oe ok teak of pity. er pity as had never stirred 
called to her, she could not have been more< and swayed it before. 
overwhelmed for the moment. Achsa had? The sound smote the sealed waters. With 
just entered the wooded bank, but the flying¢a terrible cry, not loud, but with life and 
figure behind was cut out sharply enough in? death seeming at strifo in it, Achsa Farr sank 
the moonlight—a woman's figure, though it‘down on an old stump, just on the edge of 
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the woods, half in the shadow and half in the? an aunt of Elinor’s suddenly appeared in 
moonlight, and shrieked out—“ If I had known ° Bethel. She was a favorite relative of the 
anybody cared, I wouldn’t have done it;” and¢ girl’s, a gentle, kindly-souled woman, with 
then such a wrenching of sobs and tears, and? more native force of character than had fallen 
Elinor Torrey, sobbing too, and chafing Achsa’ 8: to the share of her sister, Mrs. Alonzo Torrey. 
hair with her trembling fingers. ¢° The lady had been a widow for several years, 

It was not hard to draw Achsa’s story out of 2 and was just contemplating a tour through 
her after this. Elinor Torrey listened, and it‘ 5 Europe. One day, while they were discussing 
seemed to her that she had never had a grief: the projected journey, it struck Elinor like a 
in the world, all her sorrows slunk away 80 § (flash of light that Achsa Farr would be im- 
before this girl's great misery. ¢ proved by such a voyage—that she could ae- 

“Now I shall believe there is a God again,’ zs company her aunt on the j journey as a kind of 
sobbed the poor girl, “ because He must have: waiting maid, and become in time a sort of 
sent you to save me.” § companion of the ladies. 

“I'm afraid it is the first good I ever did, 2 So Elinor Torrey told Achsa’s story; and 
then,” crying, in a different way, as hard as} when the lady’s interest and sympathy was 
her companion. ‘Oh, what a lesson this has‘ deeply roused in behalf of her niece's protégée, 
been tome! But, Achsa, you shall never go 2 Elinor broached the pretty plan which had all 
back to that house again. You shall go and‘ along been in her thought. 
stay with my old nurse, who lives a little way2 That very day the two ladies went over to 
from us on the main street. She'll take youS the old nurse’s home, and had an interview 
in for my sake. There shall be. better times? with Achsa. The impression which the girl 
in store for you than you've ever had yet, 2 made on Elinor’s aunt must have been @ 
though I can’t make them out now.’ ° favorable one, for on her return home she ex- 

It was very late when the two - went ¢ pressed her cordial assent to her niece’s propo- 
back together up the river road in the moon-¢ sition. 
light, Ailing clinging to the hand of her newS Achsa was duly acquainted with the plan 
friend—all she had in the world, you know—¢ Which had been set afloat in her behalf. With 
and both were wiser, humbler, better than? what radiant delight she accepted it all, I leave 
they had ever been in their life before. § you to imagine. ‘The life she was going to put 

Elinor knew the woman whom she was‘ away from her was opening at last with such 
trusting, and that her secret would be safe.2 radiant hues that fairly dazzled the unaccus- 
She left Achsa in the parlor, and took the‘ tomed eyes which sought to look on them. 


frail, bowed old woman in her rusty black : “And I owe it all to you, Miss Torrey,” 
silk into another room and told her Achsa's¢ turning a face radiant and beautiful now with 
story. S emotion on her young friend, who had never 


“You'll be kind to the poor, homeless, mo-‘ once implied by look or tone that she remem- 
therless thing that I’ve just saved from that bered Achsa was her father's factory girl. 
awful death, I know, nurse, without my ask-$ And the words were very sweet, and they 
ing it?” C ¢clung long afterward like a pleasant tune in 

“I guess I will, too,” swabbing her old face. ° the soul of Elinor Torrey. 

“You needn’t have any fears o’ that, dene ap 
child. She's welcome under my roof as longs ‘Seems to me sis has got well wonderfully 
as she wants to stay.” Sfast. I never saw her looking better,” said 

So the old woman and the young woman? Dick Torrey to his father, turning round from 
went back to the girl together, and ElinorShis greyhound, whom he was teaching some 
kissed Achsa and went away. All the poor ‘new trick. 
busied heart and brain needed now was rest. ° “Yes, she improved all of asudden. After 

The girl was sick for days afterward with a2all, there’s no better air than Bethel. I was 
kind of slow fever, and every one Elinor came § right in notésending you both off.” 
to see her, heaping the table with dainties ; 5 Elinor, jugsevanished from the room, heard 
and the old nurse hung with a motherly care the comments of the gentlemen. A singular 
over the sick girl; and Achsa would have expression passed over the face of the girl, 
thought herself the most blessed of mortals to$ Her father and brother little suspected what 
lie there forever. night had wrought its witchcraft of strength 

The two women held her secret betwixt¢ and healing on the girl's soul and body. Sh 
them until, as Achsa began to regain strength; had hardly thought of her own sorrows since. 
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She had no time to do this now, for she was $ Bringing healing upon their wings, 


going down that morning to see Achsa Farr, 
who was to accompany her aunt to the city, ¢ 


and to sail the last of the week for Europe. 


“It’s a good world, and I’m happy in it, 


thank God!” 


she murmured, going down to? 


§ Bringing balm for the keenest stings, 
: My snowbirds come; 

¢ Fate nor fortune can harm me here, 

¢ None can taste of their secret cheer, 
¢ Little blessings divine and dear, 


the gate, the great white freckles of dew shin- S5#ying, “ Though all the world be lost, 
ing on the grass, “ Ah, pa and Dick, you ¢ Out in the winter of gloom and frost, 


don't see as deeply as you think you do. 


another woman of me!” 





“SNOWBIRDS.” 


BY LESLIE WALTER. - 


(From a volume of Poems by Leslie Walter, in press 


by Roberts Brothers.) 


When the air is thick with falling snow, 


We dare its doom— 


IS 
wonder what you would say to it all? Only eee aterer fT 


one of your factory girls, and yet she’s made 


° Would shelter and shield you in darkness and cold, 


$ Would wrap you safe in its mantle’s fold.” 
S When the air is thick with falling snow, 
2Though the wild winds rave, though the wild 
winds blow, 
The snowbirds come, 
¢ And I know by these tokens flying fast 
2 That after the wintry storms be past 


. 


¢ Love and summer will come at last. 


¢ WHAT EVERY YOUNG MAN SHOULD DO. 





When the wild winds rave, when the wild winds? 1, Every young man should make the most 


blow, 
The snowbirds come— 
Fluttering over the frozen ground, 
Flying and flitting without a sound— 
Like heavenly blessings, falling around. 


Fledged in the clouds, or dropped from the sky? 

Born in the storm when the winds are high? 
They are wisely dumb ; 

And we only know that the elvish horde, 

Fed by the secret manna of God, 

Are nestled under His mantle broad. 


Never at any other time, 

In spring’s first flush, or in summer's prime, 
The snowbirds come— 

Never to pick at the opening buds, 

Never to flit through the leafy woods, 

Never to relish the autumn’s goods. 


I hate the shine of the starry lights, 
The bitter frosts of the Arctic nights, 

And the wintry gloom ; 
But something is vital, something is warm, 
For out of the rack of the drifting storm 
Life has a token, and love a form. 


Not alone in the whirling crowd, 

Darkening the lawn like a flying cloud, 
The snowbirds come; 

For a whiter messenger, fluttering down, 

Fair as snow on thetable brown, &% 

Comes each evening the day to crgwn 


Only a little paper sheet, 

But the thoughts are true, and the words are sweet, 
Flying straight home ; 

Wheii such favors fall out of the sky, 

What do I care if the wind raves by, 

Or the drifting crystals pile mountain high? 


Sof himself, intellectually, socially and physi- 
¢ cally. 

> 2. He should depend upon his own efforts, 
¢with help from above, to accomplish these 
é results. 

S 3. He should be willing to take advice from 
2those competent to give it, and to follow such 
? advice, unless his own judgment or convictions, 
¢ properly founded, should otherwise direct. 

$ 4. Ifheis unfortunate enough to have arich 
Sand indulgent father, he should do the best he 
ecan under the circumstances, which will be to 
Sconduct himself very much as though he had 
énot these obstacles to overcome. 

5. He should remember that young men, if 
¢they live, grow old; and that the habits of 
eyouth are oftener than otherwise perpetuated 
Cin the mature man. Knowing this fact, he 
¢should “ govern himself accordingly.” 

6. He should never be discouraged by small 


SSIS 


beginnings, but remember that nearly all great 
results have been wrouglit out from apparently 
¢ slight causes, 
¢ 7. Heshould never, under any circumstances, 

be idle. If he cannot find the employment he 
¢ prefers, let him come as near his desires as pos- 
S sible—he will thus reach the object of his am- 
$ bition. 

8. All young men have “inalienable rights,” 

among which none is greater or more sacred 
> than the privilege to be “somebody.” 
; 9. Every young man should remember that 
¢ this is not the only world to which he stands 
qrutateds and it becomes him seriously to con- 
’sider what and where he is to be a thousand 
> years hence. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BONNET. 


BY J. E. M’o, 


Two young ladies were busy in their own 
apartment turning over various bureaus and 
wardrobes of dresses. 

‘Now, Louise, what shall we give Hannah 
for a Christmas present? It must be something 
handsome, you know, for servants all compare 
notes over their gifts, and it wont do to seem 
mean,” 

‘Why couldn’t we make her a real stylish 
bonnet? We have plenty of old ribbons and 
velvets, and you know we served quite an 
apprenticeship last season at the business in 
order to have a different bonnet to match each 
dress.” ‘ 

“That's the very thing, and will only cost 
us a trifle. A new dress for her would cost at 
least five dollars, but this need cost nothing 
but the price of the frame. I am sure I am 
willing to take the trouble to save the money 
for something I want myself. So, Louise, bring 
out your bandboxes, and let us pick out and 
freshen up your reddest ribbons and roses.” 

The result of the morning’s work was ; 
green velvet bonnet, with flaming strings and 
flowers. The sisters enjoyed a good laugh § 
over it, but they knew it was exactly to 
Hannah's taste. A few additional trifles were 
culled out of their wardrobes—mere second- 
hand finery—too shabby for their own use, 2 
but stylish enough to quite turn the head of 
the young country girl, who was fast learning ? 
city ways, and beginning to prefer outside$ 
show to substantial comfort. 2 

That velvet bonnet was the admiration and > 
envy of all Hannah’s set. But that was just ¢ 
what she wished. The evil seeds of wunity > 
found a mellow soil in the poor girl’s heart. 
How they all pitied poor Sarah Jane, whose 
mistress only gave her a stout pair of over- 
shoes and a warm, knitted hood. Such mean- 
ness they all declared it. 

But now began the serious trouble of Han- 
nah’s life, She had nothing fit to wear with 
the bonnet. Her.‘ blanket shawl” did very 
well with her old dark straw, but it would 
look poorly enough with this gay top-knot 
above it. 

Every cent must be saved now to get her- 
self a flimsy cloth coat with shiny buttons. 
But after it was bought, it was found to have 
no warmth in it, and poor Hannah shivered 


and chattered with cold every time she went 
out with iton. Even her pride did not keep 
hemwarm. Then her dress did not match her 
coat, and she laid awake many a long night 
contriving ways and means to get her a new 
one. Asleazy imitation of French merino was 
one she had set her heart on. A good sub- 
stantial delaine would have been much pret- 
tier and more becoming; but Hannah could 
not see that. 

The young ladies who had started her on 
this course of folly felt no responsibility to 
see how she came out. They felt they had 
done a very handsome thing in the way of 
Christmas gifts, and now all they desired was 
that Hannah should show her gratitude by 
discharging her household duties faithfully. 
But she had little heart: in her work now. 
Her brain ran all the time on her new finery. 
She became careless in her work, and sharp 
words were frequently spoken, which as often 
brought surly or fretful answers. The final 
result was that poor Hannah wended her way 
to an intelligence office with her velvet bonnet 
upon her head, and all her flimsy finery about 
her, and took her seat with a score of others 
to wait for a new mistress. 

She was surprised to see that the plain and 
neatly dressed girls were always chosen first. 
Ladies scarcely gave a second glance at her 
gay bonnet, though she felt sure it was as fine 
as many of the ladies wore themselves. 

A weary time she had waiting, and her next 
situation was far from being one that would 
improve either mind or heart. 

Ladies little know the mischief they often 
do by giving to domestics cast-off finery 
wholly unsuited to their wants or circum- 
stances. It is a far greater kindness to be- 
stow on them a much plainer gift, which will 
be of real service. A prudent, kind-hearted 
mistress will take pains to instruct a servant 
in the care of her clothing, and will: give use- 
ful suggestions with regard to the best way of 
making a ligtle money go the farthest, Such 
advice, if + with the true spirit of kind- 
ness, will hafdly fail of being well received, 
and will usually result in much good. 

It is idle to say that it is none of our concern 
how our servants manage their affairs, It is 
our duty to do them good by every means:in 
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our power, and God will not hold us guiltless § Seach bud and blossom is written in mysterious 
if we turn away from these duties. Above all? characters, precepts of goodliness. The rose— 
let us guard against fostering that love ofSseemingly perfect and beautiful—wears con- 
dress which has ruined so many of our poor ¢ cealed beneath its glossy leaves a thorn! 
serving girls for this life and the next. Seek > The gorgeous tulip tells of pride/ The queen- 
to fill their minds and hearts with something ¢ like camellia, though pure and spotless, is de- 
higher and better, even though the work costs 2 void of odor, which proclaims its heartless- 
us time, and thought, andlabor. The Master's‘ ness/ The bay’ 8 waving branches utter—glory. 
eye is upon us. He will certainly call us, to2The ivy! fitting emblem, it, of endearing con- 
give a strict account of stewardship, when the 5 stancy;' a type, most true, of woman’s love; 
day comes that we shall be no longer stewards. undying evergreen, in youth, in age! The 
2 violet, too, must not be forgotten, so illustra- 
> tive of that greatest charm of female charac- 


AN IMITATION OF AN EASTERN? ter—modesty/ Within this choice retreat are 





APOLOGUE. > accumulated emblems in varied richness; yet 

Mustrative of Forgiveness. gin yon secluded nook some charm more rare 

; Sand touching greets the sight. Mark well! 

BY MRS. A. F. LAW. ¢ Beneath that sheltering mass of leaves peeps 

Close your eyes, my gentle one, in such soft> forth a snow-white flower—the lily of the 


slumbers that fairy forms and etherial dreams§ vale! But, lo! some ruthless hand has plucked 
may steal upon you unaware. Now with thea cherished offspring from the parent stem, and 
stroke of an enchanter’s wand, I bid your in-‘ whilst ita weeping sisters droop their sorrow- 
ward faculties awake, and with a mental vi-¢ing heads, the meek and lowly sufferer utters 
sion gaze upon this magic scene. Sno wail of reproachful woe, but sheds upon 

Behold! far off, in the horizon, the golden ; the gentle air its perfumed breath, and pass- 
beams of the setting sun just tinge the earth »ing away—sighs forth—* Forgiveness.” 
with his parting rays, as if to bid—by them—$ été 
a lingering farewell. A most majestic lover, Q ‘ ; 
he; his splendor of attire unrivalled, and his$ BREAKERS. 
fervid embrace life-giving in its influence. ¢ BY ADA M. KENNICOTT. 
With dazzling glance he points to high Hea-? Breakers ahead! from the look-out rings; 
ven, and, as if to compensate for his departure, Well may we shudder that sound to hear, 

As if some night-bird, with darksome wings, 


lo! there issues forth, midway, Heaven’ 82 ? 
brightest jewel—a pale star. In ghostly wandering had brushed us near. 


royal dower, mas 5 , 
Look abroad o'er Nature's roy For many and many a gallant sail 





! 7) 
behold her boundless tececos ae ay Has gone to the depths within sight of shore; 
rise lofty mountains, crowned wit IVD Many and many a dying wail 
green; whilst verdant vales lie scattered be-> Surged up and been lost in the breakers’ roar 


neath, threaded with purling streams in whose ? 
tiny waves are mirrored soft velvet banks and» The rocks that hold their hurrying feet 
luxuriant foliage. The ripening fields are¢ Have hollows whither they drag their dead, 
strewn—most lavishly—with the springing 0 When winds swell high and wild rains beat, 
daisy and golden buttercup. The trickling © And midnight blackens overhead. 


; rind their way adown the jutting? 
bree ae y . 44 2 Breakers ahead! look out! look out! 
rocks, and mingling with their music blend> ; 

fe ‘ > Crowd all sail and bear away— 
the voices of sweet birds, and the melody of; : aT we 

hil d : Ah! this voyaging in and out, 

gently fanning breezes; whilst ever and anon ’Mid death and danger day by day. 
gush forth in combinations rare, echoed ands 
reéchoed, Creation’s vesper hymn, ascending? *Twere weary work, if we did not know 





in a continuous round up to Creation’s Deity. > Of One who watcheth evermore, 

And now, greeting the sensegggvith sweet? Whether we sail or fast or slow, 
stealthiness, comes the peta flowers ! > To bring us safe to the farther shore. 
Within yonder gay parterre—a fitting shrines 


for beauty’s charms—are gathered in rich pro-2 
fasion earth’s precious jewels; the messengers, . Try It.—Fill your coal oil lamps half fall 
by whom an unseen hand has deigned to teach 20f salt, and see how mach better light and 


mortality lessons of golden wisdom; for on 2 saving of oil is thereby obtained. 
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od BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WATCHING AND WAITING.” 
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eS (Concluded.) 
i Bryan’s step quickened involuntarily, and a struggles to hold a hard-gained prize. ‘“ You 
ve; flush of shame and anger burned hotly onScould not expect me to know your motives, 
rhe either cheek. He was uncomfortably conscious < and confident as you must have been of my 
ra that he was acting somewhat inconsistently; love, you had no reason to suppose that I 
a0. with the character of a gentleman, but he felts would not accept you. I did accept you, 
ave too deeply vexed to make any effort at self- Sand I shall not release you. It is ungen- 
yet control. Had Louise, with a woman’s pride? erous in you, fhere the handkerchief came 
are and dignity, coldly offered him release from) again to the rescue) after you have ru— 
ell! all obligations to her, his sense of honor would ¢ ruined my chances with other suitors to want 
eps have been quickened, and his respect for her so 2 to cast me off. It is cra—el, and I wont sub— 
the far increased that he might have insisted, with ¢ submit to such treatment.” 
ced something of: a lover’s ardor, on the speedy? George’s face blanched suddenly, and his 
and fulfilment of their engagement; but her evident 5 eyes flashed with a dangerous fire. He was 
ow- determination to hold him, nolens volens, dis- 2 beginning to realize somewhat too sensibly 
fers gusted and exasperated him, gt truth that what a man sows he must reap, 
pon “What if I tell you,” he said sharply, fling- <4 and that judgment follows error with uupleas- 
ags- ing an indignant glance at her as he passed— > ant certainty and swiftness. 
‘‘what if I tell you that there is one woman $ “ Let it be as you please,” he said in a voice 
in the world whom I love so much better than 2 trembling with passion. “ But if the day ever 
I love you, that I would rather follow her like comes (and I feel in my soul that it will come) 
a dog, whose faithfulness she would some time ¢ when you repent your union with me, remem- 
reward with a smile or careless word of praise, 2 ber, Louise Davis, that you had fair warning 
than to share with you the rule of the proudest‘ of the misery in store for you, and do not ven- 
kingdom on the earth—would you marry me?” 2 ture to reproach me.” 
_ She lifted her face from its confidentialS The door banged violently behind the re- 
r. communion with her handkerchief, a burning ? treating gentleman ; but he had no sooner 
heat of jealousy and wrath drying up her wath ‘ 2 gained the street, than he began to regret the 
cond freshet of tears. ‘I know this woman,” heat with which he had spoken, rebuking him- 
ve she panted, in excitement. “ Her name——” ? self, not for cherishing, but for giving expres- 
“Hush!” he interrupted. ‘You are nots‘ osion to such angry and resentful feelings. His 
PR worthy to speak it. Answer! Would you?sensitive regard to the opinions of others, led 
marry me?” Shim frequently to affect acquiescence, and al- 
d, “You wooed me fairly. You said that yous ways to avoid collision, even with those for 
, loved me; you asked me to be yourwife. Why ) whom he entertained the least respect, and his 
should I not marry you?” shesaid innocently. ° mortifiestion when thrown by sudden passion 
“ But what if I tell you that I wooed you in? e temporarily off his guard, could hardly be con- 
a fit of chagrin and disappointment? What if ceived by one who habitually speaks out with 
I say that, made angry and desperate by the{no thought or care for effects, and with no 
indifference of the woman I loved, I asked you ) cautious concealments of any sort. Aiming to 
to be my wife out of sheer spite and bitter re-<¢ appear at all times, and under all circumstances, 
sentment—still would you marry me?” the courteous, affable, pleasing gentleman, his 
“ You said——” purpose was now and then thwarted, as we 
“No matter what I said,” he rudely inter- ; have seen, by contradiction between the being 
rupted again. ‘What I say is nearer truth.) and seeming. . The real man will somehow be- 
Will you marry me under such circum-‘ tray himself. In some unlucky moment, when 
stances ?” the guard is off duty, he is sure to come forth 
fall “Tf you did not want me to marry you, why $ in revenge for his usual forced concealment. 
and did you ask me?” demanded Louise, her breath{ Bryan had not intended to come into open 
coming thick ‘and fast, like that of one who) contention with Louise; he eg i he 
) 
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meant to fulfil his rash engagement with her—$ which he was eager to come with Pauline, 
that being in his estimation the sole course? would have been difficult for himself, perhaps, 
open to an honorable gentleman; but he en-‘ to have clearly stated. So lately and so for- 
deavored to think as little as possible about? ,cibly reminded that he was not a free man, it 
the event, fixing it unconsciously in some far Sis hardly probable that he had forgotten the 
distant period of the future; so far, indeed,‘ fact, and he knew there was no way in which 
that ample scope was given for the secret play2 he could honorably slip his neck from the 
of a hope, unconfessed even to himself, thatSnoose which his own hands had adjusted. 
one of the thousand unexpected oceurrences; What was it going to avail him then, if he 
with which life is rife, might interpose some->found the gates of the citadel he had once 
time to save him, without visible effort of his< ¢ vainly stormed now wide open to him? He 
own, from the disagreeable necessity which 2 was not free to enter. Was it possible that 
honor imposed upon him. Meantime, he‘secretly and unacknowledged to himself, he 
thought to preserve harmony in their pre- ‘harbored a thought—and hardly a thought, 
sent relations, not taking into consideration S but rather a feeling—that his faithfulness to 
the lady’s boding fears of those same possible Louise would depend on the results of the in- 
occurrences which he secretly courted, and not‘ terview he was seeking? Whether 80, or 
looking for her to suggest a change for which¢ whether not, does not concern us. We are 
he had expressed no desire. Thus it happened? > questioning somewhat too closely the motives 
that her ill-timed reproaches surprised him ‘of an “honorable gentleman.” 

into a betr: sit of sentiments which he had? as 

scarcely acknowledged to himself.S CHAPTER XXV.—HOW THE EXPLANATION AND 
His late meeting with Miss Dudley, rousing ¢ RECONCILIATION TOOK PLACE. 

to fresh activity his slumbering passion fors The June sun was casting the shadow of 
her, had not prepared him for patient submis-¢ Richmond Homestead far to the eastward, 
sion to Louise’s claims, and it is more than? when Mr. Bryan walked up the pansy-bor- 
possible that her complaints met with far less‘ dered path and into the vine-covered portico 
consideration than if they had been uttered? at which it terminated, and tapped on the 
before that rather unfortunate event, andScasement of the open:door leading into a 
quite certain that they called forth a truth-¢ broad, pleasant hall, that seemed, from the 
fuller, if less flattering statement of the gen-5easy.chair near the entrance, and the work- 
tleman’s feelings towards her than he would¢ basket and the book beside it, with a tiny 
haye given at an earlier date. His entangle-Sthimble marking the reader’s last page, to 
ment had never been so vexing, nor his desires have been lately occupied, perhaps—nay, he 
to escape from it so intense, though, true, he? was almost sure—by the very presence he was 
did not know that his freedom would avail‘ seeking. 

him anything in the direction that he wished ¢ “Is Miss Dudley at home?” he inquired of 
to use it. It was yet a matter of speculation } ‘the bright-eyed boy who answered his gentle 
with him whether Pauline was so wholly in-¢ summons. 
diferent to his regard as she appeared, or> ‘That's my sister Lena. Yes, sir; 
whether pride and delicacy withheld her from‘ the kitchen, making rtrawberry shortcakes for 
expression of her true feelings; his self-love; tea,” responded Jaky promptly. 

and his imagined perception of her characters The gentleman stared in greater surprise 
inclining hitn to the latter opinion. An op-¢ than if he had been told she was on a stump 


portunity for ot Sr cope and reconciliation ‘ practising her next speech. 
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heretofore 


she’s in 


with her, which he had vainly sought during< 
her visit, was — so ardently desired as to? 
leave no room for doubt that he would make< 
farther effort to obtain it, and accordingly we. 
are not surprised that a visit of inspection to 
Bryan Lodge became at once necessary, and? 
that Richmond Farm, though sonfewhat out > 
of the usual route, was found to lie directly< 
in. the way which was by all odds the best for > 
him to take on that.particular occasion. 

What advantage he expected to derive from 
the sort of explanation and reconciliation to 


 Jaky, interrogatively. 


«Will you walk into the parlor, sir?” 
‘Please tell your sister that an old friend 
desires to see her,” said Mr. Bryan, stepping 


> over the threshold, and observing what he had 
Sno business to do as he passed the basket by 
the chair, that one piece of the “ work” it con- 


tained was. a.stocking with a needle sticking 


¢ threateningly.in its fractured toe. 


“ Yes, sir; but if you're in a hurry, maybe 
you'd rather step right inte the kitchen?” said 
“Strawberry short- 
cakes can’t be left, you know; andiall the rest 
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of the foiks are out, and Lena and I are keep- Sliberty to devote myself wholly to your enter- 
ing house.” < tainment. 

The gentleman received the proposition 2 “T beg leave to differ from you in estima- 
somewhat doubtfully. ‘The kitchen” was as-‘tion of comfoxt, thinking it combines with 
sociated in his mind with all manner of dis-/honor to make this seat by far the most pre- 
agreeable odors, with dingy floors and dirty ‘ ferable, as it brings me closer to my queen,” 
sinks, and frouzy maids with red arms plunged « replied Mr. Bryan, whose gallantry always rose 
perpetually in greasy pools of dishwater, and ‘adequate to the occasion. ‘You rule over 
his delicate sense was offended at the boy’s< many kingdoms, sovereign lady.” 


suggestion. 2 “But as the domestic kingdom is adjudged 
“Perhaps the lady would not wish to see‘ by all men to be the sole one over which I 
me there,” he objected. -have any right to reign, I hope with your 


“Oh, yes, she would,” asserted informal ‘ usual discriminating sense of the proper time 
Jaky quite confidently, leading the way through ’and place for compliments you will tell me 
the light, breezy hall. ‘She’s looking beauti- ‘that I wield my sceptre, alias—rolling gpin— 
ful. I've just been in watching her. Lena: with commendable sagacity and graciousness,’ 
doesn’t work like anybody else. She moves » Pauline said, returning to her occupation with 
about in such a royal way you'd think she« an ease which bespoke much previous experi- 
must be doing something very grand and-ence. 
noble.” 5 “Tf should certainly attempt to say some- 

Mr. Bryan could easily credit the statement, ¢ thing of that sort, were I speaking to any other 
but he smiled covertly as he followed his’ lady,” responded the gallant gentleman ; “but 
guide, thinking what his fashionable friends<I have learned, since becoming acquainted 
would say of this novel mode of reception. = with you, that the profoundest admiration and 

Jaky flung the door wide open into a great<reverence cannot be put into speech, and I 
airy room, running the full length of the-rarely make, in your presence, an effort which 
house, with a pleasant outlook on orchard ands J know will be futile. Perhaps I might give 
meadow, and with the shadows of vines that<you a faint idea, however, of the impression 
laced the windows playing at hide and seek‘ which your domestic administration produces 
with the sunshine on the cool white floor. ‘on me, by telling you that within the last five 

“ Here is a gentleman who wants to see you, ’ minutes I have had such a conception of hea- 
Lena, so I brought him right in,” announced ¢ venly joys as I am sure never before gladdened 
and explained Jaky with a little embarrass-?the soul of man. There could be no greater 
ment, beginning to feel slightly uncertain with § felicity than sitting on—what am I sitting on, 
regard to the propriety of his proceeding. ‘Miss Dudley? By my faith, a tub! Well, 

The lady, standing before a table at the‘ ¢ Diogenes made it immortal—than sitting on a 
farther side of the old-fashioned kitchen, with ¢ ‘tub in a room with windows latticed by climb- 
a shaft of sunshine goldening her royal crown ‘ ing roses and honeysuckles, with sunshine 
of braids, turned round with a quick flush of ‘streaming in like the blessing of God at the 
surprise, but almost before the visitor had time , 2open door, and robins carolling richly in the 
to note it, it gave place to one of seeming‘orchard boughs without—there could be no 
pleasure, and she was welcoming him with higher happiness, I trow, than sitting to all 
a graceful ease and dignity that might have $ 2 eternity in such @ room watching an angel in 
led him to suppose it the latest and most ap-¢a golden crown, a pink gingham robe and a 
proved style for ladies to receive calls before » 5 white bib-apron, making strawberry-cake. It 
the moulding- board. Sis Heaven!” 

“ As my lord chamberlain and grand usher 2 “T could have guessed that the organ of 
has introduced you to my kitchen court, I< alimentiveness would be largely represented 
ought, perhaps, to assign you the seat of: in a man’s conception of Heaven, and that his 
honor,” she said laughingly, picking up her ‘idea of an angel would be a creature whose 
rollingpin and waving it towards an inverted. chief delight is to minister to appetite,” was 
wash-tub on the other side of the table; ‘“ but > Miss Dudley’s dry comment. 

I think a more comfortable, if less honorable ¢ ‘Now that is caustic. That is not like you, 
position, would be the arm-chair by the open 5 Panline. I venture to predict that that par- 
window, yonder, which please occupy until I‘ ticular portion of paste which came in contact 
make an end of these culinary ceremonies <with your fingers while uttering those words 
which my state imposes upon me, and am at} will have a peculiarly bitter, acrid taste in the 
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,) 
mouth of the unfortunate individual to whose S who, having put the finishing stroke to the 
share it happens to fall, and may be the un- Gwe nearly completed when her visitor en- 
known cause of his sudden inclination to ma-Stered, was quietly removing its traces from 
lign and traduce his neighbor. py eal hands. 

“Without subscribing to the cynical and2 ‘ Was it long?” he asked innocently. “It 
heretical notion that the road to a man’s soul$ was inspired purely by the occasion; but I 
lies through his stomach, I would undertake 2 really did stem the tide of eloquence before the 
to prove on that hypothesis that you ladies areSsubject began to run dry. What have you 
charged with greater responsibilities than is? discovered?” 
usually believed. I feel more thaneversensi-$ “That, doubtful of my hospitable intentions, 
ble of the immeasurable power you wield over¢ you have forestalled them by inviting your- 
us since I see by what process the food which >self to tea, leaving me only the pleasure of as- 
sustains life is prepared, Do you suppose it¢ senting,” she answered, with a merry laugh. 
is possible for you to handle such plastic ma-2 “A rare penetration! But before I can 
terial so familiarly without imparting to it< avail myself of this kindly granted favor, my 
certain qualities of your own? Why every¢anticipated enjoyment of it may be taken 
work of art, you know, partakes more or lessS away by your refusal of another which I have 
of the mental characteristics of the artist, and to ask.” 
serves us in just the degree that it is a faith-© “In that case, I would advise you by all 
ful expression of himself; and is it to be be-< means to delay the asking,” returned Pauline, 
lieved that the culinary art, so unjustly de-? with a swift adjustment of her cuffs. “ And 
graded, is any exception to the rule? Is not<now, if you can leave a place so suggestive of 
a loaf of bread just as capable of mgresnting? Heaven, we will remove to the parlor.” 
in its way, the affections of the mind as a pic- ‘Heaven is always where the angels are,” 
ture ora poem? And inasmuch as it is a ne- a: Mr. Bryan, with a low bow, rising 
cessity beyond the works of the so-called finer Sand following her. 
arts, does it not follow that it exerts an in-c “Are you wondering why I am here?” he 
fluence which these do not? Think what the? asked, as he seated himself by her side near a 
effect must be on a man who habitually break-¢ window that framed a charming view of Brook 
fasts, dines and sups on the baked i inppreanions 2 Meadow, with its graceful fringe of alders. 
of a shrew’s soul! Consider, on the otherhand, § ,5. “Not at all,” she replied. “ Richmond Farm 
what benign influences are brought to bearcis so delightful a spot to me, that I do not mar- 
upon him whose outer and inner man is daily $ vel that another seeks it.’ 
refreshed and renewed by sweet and healthfule “Delightful beyond dispute; so would be 
food, prepared by a lovely, wise, beneficent and > Kamschatka or the Great Desert in the same pre- 
refined lady. He grows in goodness unawares, sence,” he saidsoftly. ‘But I am here for a 
those angelic virtues which she unconsciously 2 more serious purpose than to admire and en- 
communicates to everything that she touches,Sjoy. I have come on an errand very humil- 
being, by a gradual assimilation, incorporated ¢ iating to a proud man, to confess a mistake, and 
into his own organism. Is it not strange, ‘Sto beseech forgiveness. I know. now, Pauline, 
viewing the matter from this stand-point, that ¢ that I did you injustice when I thought that 
women will commit to coarse, ignorant, slo-Sthe work you had chosen would rob you of 
venly servants, the tillage of their husbands’s those womanly graces which first attracted me 
souls? I shall be, from this hour forwards,?to you, and develop your charming indepen- 
afflicted with a fastidiousness that will makes dence into a bristling, disagreeable self-asser- 
me constantly and distressingly inquisitive tion, offensive in a man, and doubly so in 
concerning the antecedents of my favorite > woman. I acknowledge that I underrated 
dishes. What a fortunate mortal he, who isc your powers in thinking that you had mistaken 
privileged to sit down to a repast prepared by S your vocation ; for you have acquitted yourself 
hands whose exquisite contour, color, and mo-¢ honorably in your chosen field. and have fairly 
tion are visible expressions of the loveliness,? proven your right to a place in it. Still, (you 
refinement and grace of their owner. But the‘ will pardon me for saying it, since the con- 
bare thought of ever again eating strawberry- ame testifies to the versatility of your ta- 
cake from the rude, coarse hands of Nancy Slents and to the fact that public success has 
Jones, Bridget.0’ Harragan or Dinah Sable migtes weakened your private virtnes) I think 
. “I begin to perceive the drift of the implied S you lovelier in the position which you occupy 
compliment in that long speech,” said Pauline,¢to-day than in the glow and inspiration of 
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your most eloquent ‘speech ;’ and in this opin-¢ matter-of-fact tc xe, which is a death-wound to 
ion, believe me, a!l men would concur. But I 2sentiment. 

frankly own I said things which need notS He dropped it as if had been fire. 

have been said when I first became acquainted¢ “If I have read the case truly, you have no 
with your plans; things which I have since 2 right to speak, nor I to listen to such words,” 
bitterly repented. I was ruled by prejudice > she added coldly. 

more than by reason, and I withdrew my suit{ His cheek flushed. “You know all that 


on insufficient grounds. Can you forgive 
me?” 


“Not easily, Mr. Bryan, for the simple rea-¢ 


nfiserable folly of mine, then,” he said with a 
deprecating gesture. ‘ Do not judge me harshly , 
Pauline. It was my great love for you which 


son that I have nothing to forgive,” responded § drove me to an act so desperate——” 


the lady whose sense detected something un- 
certain and insincere in this apology. “I 
have never regarded the withdrawal of your 
suit in the light of an offence, nor esteemed 
you less because you did not think as I did. 
You had, I consider, as perfect a right to your 
opinion as I to mine, and I had no desire 
either to convert or controvert you. And in 


the main, my friend, I have difficulty enough 2 


without troubling myself a great deal about 


“Pardon! I would think it rather a lack 
of love for me,” she interrupted. 

“Nay, you do not understand,” he said 
eagerly. ‘I was chagrined—maddened— 
desperate. I thought you did not care for 
me. I knew that Louise loved me, and in 
utter recklessness I bound myself to her while 
loving only you.” 

“And what do you propose doing now, Mr. 


George’s eyes drooped under her clear, pene- 





in living up to my own convictions of bet Go 


the judgments of other people concerning the (trating gaze, and the flush in his cheek 
same matter.” mounted to his forehead. He rose from his 

She spoke so indifferently that he felt for a ; seat, took two or three rapid turns around the 
moment nettled, and almost indignant; but<room, and sat down by her side again. 
then, these women! One is never safe in? ‘Marry you, if you will have me,” he said 
judging them by appearances; they are so boldly. 
artful in concealing their true feelings, that ae ‘And Louise?” she interrogated. 
matchless show of indifference may be but the> ‘‘ Hang Louise!” 
screen to a hopeless love. So argued Mr.§ “It isnot lawful. Besides, I will not marry 
Bryan, and he leaned forward, glowing with you,” she returned promptly. 
the zest of pursuit, and murmured, in his low-S “I supposed you would have some foolish 
est, most impressive tones—“ But I am here¢woman’s scruples which would interfere with 
for yet another purpose, Pauline——” Sour happiness,” he said, half in scorn, half in 

She withdrew from him slightly, turned her ° bitterness. “But looking at the matter from 
face coldly away from his, and watched thea purely ethical point of view, would it not 
shadows stealing over the meadow landscape. Sbe, under the circumstances, a greater sin to 

“‘Maidenly delicacy,” quoth he inly, and 8 keep than to break my. engagement with 
pressed nearer, closed his hand softly over? Louise ?” 
hers—and Louise was nowhere in the world. § “If any other man than George Bryan 

“To assure you that my love has never for; asked that question, I should answer unhesi- 
an instant wavered—that my head, and not? tatingly—Yes.” 
my heart is responsible for the wrong I did§ ‘And why not answer George Bryan so?” 
you; to beseech you to forget all that is un-¢ ‘ Because he might as well forswear himself 
pleasant in the past, and—give me leave to) to one woman as to another.” 
hope—to hope.” “ What do you mean ?” 

The gentleman’s voice sank to the softest? ‘I mean that your love—or that peculiar 
whisper, and a tender sigh and an impressive ) phase of feeling which you call love—endures 
tightening of his hold upon her hand were left ¢ only while you are in pursuit; so soon as the 
to suggest his unutterable aspirations. ° prize for which you ran is won, you view it 

Pauline turned from her cool contemplation § with indifference; it no longer charms you; 
of the scene without, and glanced question-2 you wonder that you could have desired to 
ingly from her captured hand up to the captor’s § possess it, and that you spent so much to ob- 
face—t Will you have the goodness to release 5 tain it. The woman whose fault and misfor- 
my hand, Mr. Bryan? so close a pressure is 2 tune it is to be bound to you, will never be so 
slightly uncomfortable,” she said in that dry ’ attractive nor so.dear as the woman. upon 
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whom you have no claims whatever. So if? ‘Gone to the village on a shopping expedi- 
you marry at all—and I suppose you will? tion,’”’ returned Pauline. 
marry—you had better stand to your agree- § “Just my luck,” lamented the new-comer. 
ment with Louise, both because you will have2‘‘ Why couldn't they have gone yesterday, or 
one less broken promise to answer for, and‘ to-morrow, or any day but the solitary one on 
because she will not suffer so much as a more? which I must be absent? Don't you suppose 
sensitive woman would from this peculiarity 5 business would have been hastily despatched 
of your nature.” ’ Sif I had known you were alone and free for the 

Bryan looked at her with a flash of anger in 2 long quiet talk that I must have with you be- 
his eyes. ‘Upon my honor, Miss Dudley, you fore I leave?” 
have the coolest, sweetest way of saying the? “I am not alone, Earle. Come, let me in- 
harshest, bitterest things of any woman that) troduce you to a friend.” 
I ever met,” he said in an offended tone. § “A lady? Because in that case your femi- 
“ Listening with the most flattering attention, 2 nine instincts will help you to understand the 
speaking with the most pleasing appearance § pressing necessity I feel to obtain a glimpse of 
of interest, you persuade one that there never myself before seeing her.” 
was a person at the same time so delightfully> ‘Iam your mirror. Youwilldo. Youare 
entertained and entertaining—so fascinated ¢ not elegant, but you have a purpose,” she an- 
and fascinating, as yourself; but suddenly, ?swered, unconsciously contrasting him with 
without the slightest note of warning, you stab § the man she had left. 
him with a poisoned dagger which you have “Oh, thanks! I always find the fairst re- 
hitherto kept concealed, still smiling, as if you } flection of myself in your eyes. Pray, conduct 
were doing him the tenderest service in the( me into the Presence.” 
world. I can think of nothing at such times) This conversation, carried on in the low, 
but a cat's velvet paw, which, while you are{ murmuring tones that lovers unconsciously 
softly caressing it, sheaths its cunningly hid-? use in addressing each other, was certainly not 
den and unsuspected claws in your flesh.” sooey for Mr. Bryan's ears ; but somehow it 





“Well, that must be in perfect keeping with ¢ reached them—and to this circumstance, per- 
the character of my sex, of which satirists>haps, may be attributed the exceedingly stiff 
have declared the cat a symbol,” she replied. ¢ and haughty bow, so unlike his usual graceful 
“ But now we have come to recriminations, iteand courteous one, with which he honored the 
is quite time that we led our conversation to‘ gentleman whose offence was the most aggra- 
a subject less personal. I don’t know why? vating that a man has to overlook in another— 
you have revived again a matter which [that of being favored by the woman upon 
thought long ago settled. Have I not pre-? whom he has vainly urged his suit. 
viously answered you with definiteness on thisS He had heard of this Earle Richmond, but 
point?” ¢he had never dreamed of him as arival. He 

“And a woman never changes her mind,” 9 could not have told how he had got the im- 
he said ironically. ‘“ Her No means No to all$ pression, but he had always supposed there 


eternity.” owas some settled feeling of aversion between 
“There is one woman at least, whose No$them, and that they just barely tolerated each 
does not mean Yes,” was answered, Zother, on account of family relations, But 
“Where is Pauline?” $ what could mean that sudden transfiguration 


“Mr. Bryan looking directly at the lady ¢ of face which he had observed in Pauline when 
‘who bore that name, saw a wonderful glow2the man spoke her name—her involuntary 
steal over her face, and a brilliant light flash $ movement to meet him; more than all, the 
into her eyes as if the windows of her soul? tender inflection of her voice in speaking to 
were flung suddenly open, as a rich, manly > him? What could these things mean? One 
‘voice rang this inquiry through the hall. In-¢ thing he knew, if such phenomena had ever 
‘stinctively, and almost unconsciously, it ap- 2 been exhibited in her intercourse with him, he 
peared, she rose to her feet, and glided to the would have given the interpretation exultingly 
door as if drawn by an irresistible call, and2in one word—Love. 

‘the gentleman, listening with indrawn breath,) With her knowledge of the character, and of 
fancied that he heard smothered exclamations ¢ these two gentlemen whom she had unwit- 


-of tenderness, but he was not certain. 2 tingly brought together, Pauline found it some- 
“ But where are all the people?” questioned § what difficult to lead the conversation to sub- 
the melodious voice again. Q jects on which there would be no clash and 
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jar of conflicting opinions; more especially as? absurd opinions, trying to put into practice 
Mr. Bryan, owing to his peculiarly aggravat-Sthe most ridiculous theories—ugh! Ah, the 
ing circumstances, was not in his usual com-< good Lord deliver us from being bitten by 
plaisant non-committal mood. But by gentle >such as he!” 
raillery and a playful vacillation from ones Happily, before the clashing of these natural 
side to the other, she kept them in equilibrium, ? antipathies had wrought their blood quite to 
and preserved harmony until the duties of her‘ fever-heat, their conference was broken up by 
new office began to clamor for attention. ¢the return of the other members of the house- 
“You will excuse me,” she said at last, ris-Shold, followed speedily by a summons to the 
ing to leave the room, ‘“ My housekeeper’ 8 5 tea- table which put an end to strifes. 
sense warns me that my presence is needed in) As Mr. Bryan there announced his intention 
the kitchen.” § of taking passage in the evening coach, he had 
A gallant reply rose from force of habit to? but an hour longer to remain, a part of which 
Bryan’s lips, but the sudden recollection of’ S was consumed in general conversation, afford- 
those murmured words in the hall checked the? ing no opportunity for the conciliatory word 
sweet outflow, and he merely bowed with Earle > 2 which Pauline longed to speak before his de- 
as she retired. S ? parture. But as the twilight gathered, there 
Then the war of opinion began. I would> 2 was a movement of the young people towards 
like to report the conversation between these‘ the door, and the lady and her visitor follow- 
men, because it would serve not only to illus-2 ing, soon found themselves left, by accident or 
trate the characters of each, but to show the‘ 2 design, to stroll alone. 
two extremes of feeling on matters of general? The gentleman was silent, stern—perhaps 
interest; but the reader would yawn. And ) composing his farewell speech. Pauline glanced 
whoever looks back on the preceding dull‘ at him doubtfully, opened her lips to speak, 
chapters, doubtless perceives that I have ahor- closed them again, dropped her eyes to the 
tor of making my readers yawn. It is well toS ground, and walked on in silence. Suddenly 
grow cautious toward the last—people always <she stooped to a bed of old-fashioned flowers 
do when there is little more damage to be) which came in their way, and plucking a star- 
caused by their blunders—so I will content‘of Bethlehem and a sprig of spiderwort, 
myself by recording simply the impression twisted them together and offered them to 
made on each other by these gentlemen—(him. 
Messrs. Bryan and Richmond. ¢ He shook his head. There were pinks and 
At the expiration of ten minutes, Earle was \myrtles under her feet. 
muttering— One of the polite dilettante—? “ What, shall we not be friends?”she asked, 
bah! adawdler, a conceited coxcomb, a ‘ladies’ 3 with a reproachful look. 
man!’ Aha! an idol-worshipper, a nurser of? “Tt is adding insult to injury to offer friend- 
prejudices, a blind devotee to custom, who will > : ship to a man to whom you have refused love,” 
spurn a sinner because it is the fashion, tread ‘ he said bitterly. 
on a worm, and kick a poor unfortunate one “T cannot understand that,” she answered, 
his downward way because the man before ‘sighing sorrowfully. 
him did it! A tame, spiritless conservative,? Bryan seized her arm and pointed towards 
submitting to and upholding the most abomi-° ) Earle, who was leaning against a tree on the 
nable evils because he is too languid to get other side of the walk, watching Alice and 
out of the old worn ruts of custom and va-? Laura playing grace with willow ‘wands and a 
liantly attack them, or because his delicate sense ¢ $ hoop of roses. ‘Tell me in a word,” he de- 
shrinks from the stench and confusion that? manded, almost fiercely, ‘do you love that: 
must attend their overthrow,” he inwardly $ man Y 
raved, as the low, sullen thunder of their dis-2 She glanced in the direction indicated by 
cussion rolled on. § S the imperious wave of his hand, just as Earle, 
Bryan’s mental comments on his new ac- (slightly changing his position, turned his head 
quaintance were not more favorable, running) and looked anxiously toward her. Love flung 
somewhat in this fashion—“ A fierce agitator,‘ his red banner into her cheek, her eyes filled 
a disturbing element in society, a mad-dog? with light, and her whole face shone with a 
radical, keeping the little world about him in‘gsudden illumination. The man standing by 
a perpetual hubbub, stirring up strifes, kick-¢ her side snatched his hand from her arm with 
ing up dust, making rabid assaults on old and‘ an impatient gesture. “ Do not speak,” he said, 
time-honored institutions, advancing the most turning haughtily away, “I am answered.” 
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Just then a cloud of dust swept over theSwork. He must redeem himself, or strive, at 
brow of the hill, and the stage thundered? least, to do so. 
heavily after it. The fire of his ambition was not smothered ; 
Pauline put out her hand; George touched? but checked in one direction, it flamed forth 
it lightly. “I hope you have chosen wisely, > fiercely in another. Honors and distinctions 
Miss Dudley; but I have doubts,” he said¢were no longer sought, but the public good 
gravely. 2 was to be henceforward his chief aim. Here, 
“ I have none,” she answered smiling, though ¢ too, there was room for self-deception, and his 
her eyes were brimming with tears. ‘God zeal would be likely to carry him sometimes 
bless you, Mr. Bryan! Good-by.” to extremes, and defeat his ends; for unfor- 
“Good-by,” he responded gloomily, and¢tunately it does not appear that an honest 
walked stiffly away, lifting his hat to LauraSpurpose always saves a man from doing mis- 
and Alice, and bowing coldly to Earle as he¢chief. On the contrary, we see the best of in- 
passed down to the gate. tentions not infrequently displayed in the 
Pauline gazed sadly after him, twisting and‘ injudicious pressing of a measure too intrinsi- 
crushing with her fingers her rejected friend-2cally good to be defeated by such hot, rash, 
ship and peace offering, and casting the tornSimpatient haste. If Earle Richmond com- 
leaves to the ground. In her heart she wished mitted errors of this sort, 1 am not going to 
at that moment there were no such thing inSweary the reader with the recital of them. 
the world as “‘love;” it was nothing but vexa-¢ He learned, with the rest of us, of that severe 
tion and sorrow. and inexorable schoolmaster, Experience, who 
The girls came dancing up as the coach¢sends us so often with burning cheeks to the 
rolled out of sight. ‘Tell us now, Lena,” ?dunce-block, that it seems as if we only escaped 
they clamored breathlessly, “was not that aSfrom one blunder to fall into another. Yet 
rejected lover?” every blunder makes us wiser, and the dunce- 
“Nonsense! You school-girls are alwaysSblock penalty does us good. 
thinking of lovers,” she answered petulantly. “If I could but take you with me!” Earle 
“Fie, you darling! Just as if you could Ssighed as he held Pauline’s hand at parting. 
scold,” cried Alice, tossing up the rose-wreath “Would it be best, Earle?” she asked, not 
on her willow stick, and dropping it gracefully 2daring to lift her eyes to his face, lest the 
on Pauline’s head. “Now I know he wrsteane held prisoners by the drooping lids 
disappointed and offended, because he walked 2should escape and betray her grief. 
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off with such a high tragedy air.” $ He hesitated. Her air and tone implied ir- 
‘‘ What made you refuse him, sister?” queried ¢ resoluteness and indecision of which he might 
Laura. take advantage, and for a moment he struggled 
“ Such a handsome, gallant gentleman,” put § with the temptation to answer, ‘ Yes;” but 
in Alice. 2reason came to the conflict and prevailed. 
“ And so rich,” added Laura. “ No, Pauline—no, it would not be best,” he 


“Don’t Laul,” remonstrated Alice. ‘She is? answered sadly, the glow of suddenly excited 
feeling sorry enough now that she did it, SeeShope dying out of his face. “I have some 
the tears hanging on her eyelashes!” 2 battles to wage, and some victories to win be- 

“Such tears as you would never have the>fore I can ask you to go with me. True, self- 
grace to shed, magpies,” said Earle coming ¢ conquest would be easier in your presence and 
down from the house with a shawl upon his ?with your help; but I am too fearful of losing 


arm and a pair of over-shoes in his hand, your love and respect, to drag you into my 

“Humph! those shoes aren’t for my feet?conflicts. I must fight my first battles alone.” 

nor yours, Alice, so we had better retire,’$ A few years more or less will not matter 

sneered Laura. ‘“ There must be a moonlight? much,” she said dreamily. ‘We have all 
walk on the programme.” eternity before us.” 

— “And another thing, Pauline—I have put 

CHAPTER XXVI.—THRUMS. off saying it until the last moment, because it 


Earle’s visit to Richmond Farm terminated$is so hard—and indeed, if you could know 
with the week, and he went back to his chosen 2 what it costs me now, you would think I had 
field of labor to begin life anew. He had madeSachieved one triumph in forcing myself to 
so grave a mistake in the outset, that he could 2 speak.” 
not rest inactive, but was burning to returnS She glanced at him inquiringly. His face 
with chastened and purified purpose to his¢was deathly pale and deeply disturbed. 
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“T have had a desperate battle with the 
temptation to ask you to stand with me before 
the priest this morning, that I might leave 
you with the secure feeling that you were ir- 
revocably mine,” he went on, with evident 
struggle; ‘but I see, now, that such an act 
would have proven a source of endless self- 
reproach. I would not hold you by an oath. 
And this is what I am trying to say—if the 
time should ever come when you regret even 
the slight promises which I have ungenerously 
wrung from you, consider yourself at once re- 
leased from them. The instant your fetters 

begin to chafe, cast them off. Your love, to 
be of any value to me, must be a free gift, and 
you must be happier for the giving. Neither 
pity nor duty must influence you; but when 
you give yourself to me, it must be with the 
feeling that there is neither man on earth nor 
angel in Heaven that you prefer before me. I 
leave you, therefore, in freedom; and if the 
God of your dreams should put on humanity 


shadow, and be happy; I would never trouble 
ou.” 

“Thanks,” she whispered; I perceive you 

restore me my freedom that I may flatter your 


having once tasted popular applause, she 
would be too much intoxicated to return con- 
tentedly to her own legitimate sphere of du- 
ties. 

Well, dear sir, I shall not attempt to defend 
either myself or heroine against your charges ; 
you shall have matters all your own way. I 
will not even state whether she did ever re- 
turn to her “legitimate sphere of duties” (if, 
indeed she ever departed from it, which I be- 
lieve I haven’t admitted), for if she does not 
herself impress you with the conviction that 
she would be true in every relation of life, 
conscientiously and lovingly faithful to the 
duties of her station, then my assertion that 
she was so, or would be so, will not convince 
you. 

But to return to the excuse I was trying to 
frame for sending her out into the world 
again; not that she wouldn’t have gone with- 
out an excuse; but my critic thinks she ought 
to have one. 


ting excursion with Jaky, she sat down on the 
slope of the hill she was climbing to feast her 
eyes on the wealth of color glowing in the 
point of woods which ran up the opposite 





and woo you before I return, count me Late in the autumn, returning from a nut- 


self-love by giving myself to you unasked.é height, the russet, and orange, and crimson of 
Your shadow follows the god of my dreams. I? beech, and walnut, and maple, blending with 
could not be happy with one without the‘ the dark green of the hemlock and gathered 
other. When you return you will bring my 2 like a huge nosegay into the vase of the valley 
hero with you.” to light up the dun hills around. 

We have delicate sympathies—you and I,¢ Jaky, who grew weary of gazing sooner 
reader—and we turn our backs just here upon? than his sister, strolled on to one of the nu- 
this parting scene, which is too sacred for pro-5 merous excavations that had been made in the 
fane eyes and ears to feast on, and when awed 2effort to unearth Josiah Richmond’s hidden 
by the solemn stillness, we turn to look ‘mine of wealth, and which, to the boy's mind, 
again, the man is gone, and the woman stands? were subjects of grave curiosity and endless 


alone with both hands clasped over her heart, ) speculation. Many hours he had spent peer- ° 


and anguish and desolation written on her( ing inquisitively about them ; but that day, for 
face. But that awful, inexpressible feeling of 2 the first time, he found something to reward 
loneliness and bereavement passes after a time; $ his vague search—a bit of ore sticking in the 
she sees far before her the shining oasis of? pile of earth over which he had scrambled per- 
reunion, and all the barren desert betweenShaps a hundred times. He caught at it, ex- 
blossoms as the rose. amined it attentively, and having satisfied 
Earle was gone; Laura and Alice were>himself that it was something uncommon, 
gone; Pauline’s life at Richmond Farm went¢ hastened with it to his sister, to whom he was 
on in a monotonous round of days so nearly 2in the habit of bringing all the curiosities 
alike, that it troubled her to distinguish one‘ found in his rambles. 
from another. A careless, pleasant lifeenough,2 ‘‘See, Lena, what a great little stone I’ve 
but useless; no one really needed her there. found!” he cried, expressing, in child phrase- 
I see, says my captious critic, who has been ¢ ology its disproportion of weight to size.- 
burning for some time to administer a reproof,> Pauline took it in her hand, turned it over, 
I see you are trying to frame an excuse forSher eyes dilating a little, and her cheeks 
your heroine to gratify her unwomanly thirst ¢slightly flushing. ‘Where did you find this, 
for notoriety again ; but it is quite unnecessary, § Jaky ?” she asked, with interest. 
tor we have all seen from the beginning that? ‘Up there where the iron-mine ought to be 
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and it isn’t,” he answered, in an injured tene, ° promised nothing but mortification; but then 
which reflected severely on the delinquent 2nobody would heed them. 


iron mine. Well, now, our heroine (at whose Quixotic 
Pauline smiled, turned over the ore again, @adventures some of you have sneered, and you 
and fell to musing. swont deny it), of course, had nothing to do 


“Don’t you believe it’s iron?” whispered ¢ but to sit down and fold her hands; or put out 
Jaky with a mysterious air, drawing closer. Sher eyes working worsted cats and dogs; or 
“Likely enough, Jaky; but we wont he ee the souls of her esthetic friends with 
Can you keep a secret, little brother ?” canvas daubs and Bristol-board defacements, 
““T guess I can,” was the prompt eoaprers which they must utter the conventional 
“ Didn’t Billy Brown tell me in private that¢lies, “exquisite,” ‘ charming,” “ beautiful ;” 
his sister Margy is going to get married “ie libel Nature with the production of flowers, 


Enoch Greene, and I never told?” stiff, ugly, scentless and blasphemous; or, 


Jaky couldn’t understand why Lena laughed 5 being the adopted daughter of a rich man, to . 


at this adduced proof of his faithfulness, and§‘shine in the first circles of society” (how 
he had half a mind to be offended. Was she? glibly the phrase runs off my pen!), for though 
afraid to trust him? ¢ highly improper for her to “shine” by virtue 
“Don’t feel hurt, dear. I know you can?of mental endowments in the lyceum, she 
keep a secret,” she said, with a thoroughly $ might do so by virtue of outward adornments 
assured air, and fell again into revery. 2in the public exhibition rooms of fashion, and 
“What if I take up this affair where father )no one would call her bold or unwomanly. 
was forced to drop it?” she mused. ‘There is¢ But whatever she might do, there was no 
certainly an appearance of promise about it.) necessity for her to appear again upon the 
What! am I bitten, too? Well, well; supposes platform ; and if she did so, it must be without 
it be an illusion? No one will suffer if I am 2 excuse. 
carried away with it fora time, I cannot be§ Oh, Sir Critic, didn’t I tell you that she 
idle—but I might find worthier objects to2 would do it without excuse? And she did. 
work for. True—true; and yet! Iftherebe$ Don’t flyatme. I cannot make her do thus 
any such treasure hidden in the earth here, it¢or so. I cannot control her actions any more 
would be not merely a private advantage, vat than I can yours. Character and circumstance 
a public benefit to bring it forth. And then¢are stronger than I. She had learned her 
what a satisfaction to father to know that power, and there appeared no logical reason 
some of the best years of his life were nots why she should not use it. 
wasted, as he now believes, in chasing a phan- I leave it for you to judge, from evidence 
tasm which brought him finally to poverty,Salready given, whether she would be likely to 
derision and humiliation! Ah, let me think2use her power for evil—whether any human 
about this.”’ being, man, woman or child, was wronged by 
And she thought about it, and the result¢her using it. 
was she undertook another lecturing tourthat2 Five years went round, during which she 
winter, which was crowned with very fair kept at her labors with only brief summer 
success, interludes of repose. At the expiration of 
And the ensuing summer, Josiah Richmond Sthat time, if she had possessed any such super- 
was made an immensely rich man by the open- 2 natural gifts as we sometimes read about, her 
ing on his farm of an extensive iron mine;Sname would have rung from sea to sea, from 
and the very people who had most loudly ex-¢continent to continent, but I have nowhere 
claimed at his folly, and ridiculed his persistent Sintimated that her powers were in the least 
faith in the existence of such a treasure, mak-¢ extraordinary, and her reputation was by no 
ing both him and his idea a byword and a menns brilliant. I would say it was not fame 
reproach, now bowed the sycophant’s knee, $ that she was seeking, but I understand that 
and affirmed and reaffirmed with sagacious ? wise, knowing expression of your face; your 
nods, and a not-to-be-deceived air, that they glance pierces deeper than mine; you can read 
always knew Josiah Richmond was too sensi- ¢ motives. 
ble, clear-headed and discriminating a man toS I repeat, she was in nowise a remarkable 
become the victim of a mere chimera, and they ¢ person—this Pauline Dudley—simply a true- 
had felt a conviction from the first that there y hearted woman, with a fair gift of expression, 
was good reason .for his dogged perseverance$who came before her audiences easily and 
in following up a work which apparently )graciously, as if entering her own private 
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drawing-room, in which were gatuered achosen’ and grave expression of face suited to her 
company of friends, to whom, without lofty $ reverend spouse’s solemn Sunday exhorta- 
rhetoric or stage gesticulations, she talked? tions. 
quietly and pleasantly, yet withal, earnestly $ Amy and Douglas were living quietly at 
and eloquently upon familiar subjects; thes Bryan Lodge, the latter deeply engaged in 
common affairs of every-day life which for the > elaborating a most wonderful and voluminous 
most of us, possess more interest than the work relating to- the coming Judgment, of 
farthest-fetched themes, however brilliantly 2 which it was his last vagary to believe himself 
and learnedly discussed, especially when wes the herald, his mad, distempered fancy revel- 
are led by a burning eye and an eloquent? ling in wild descriptions that chilled the blood 
tongue to view them from new stand-points. ‘with horror while charming the imagination 
No one seeing her and listening to her when? by their weird power. But this being the 
engaged in these familiar discourses, ever re-9 mildest.form which his insanity had yet as- 
flected that she was “out of place ;” she her-¢ sumed, he met with no opposition in his harm- 
self never called attention to the fact; never? less work, which doubtless served as a safe- 
made the slightest allusion to popular feeling‘ guard against projects moredangerous. Tender, 
upon that point; never apologized for or de-¢ patient, hopeful and devoted, the true wife 
fended her position ; never wailed, and ranted, 6 never for an instant failed, but reverent soul— 
and beat her weak hands against the barrier? accepting her cross without a murmur, she 
of prejudice; but very quietly, and apparently > adorned it with flowers, and bore it with a 
without seeing that it was there, walked‘ loving submission that made it seem almost a 
straight over it; said what she had to say,? benediction. 
and then—oh, example worthy of imitation!—$ “You call this affliction a penalty,” she said 
held her tongue. But afterwards good peoplee to her friends sometimes. ‘‘ You talk about 
recollected that they did not “approve” herS the sins of the fathers being visited on the 
course, which was in opposition to their long-¢ children to the third and fourth generation, 
cherished theory of woman’s rights and duties ;» but I do not like to look at it in that light. 
and they put out the little glow and light she It seems then a judgment. I would think ita 
had kindled in their souls, and re-confirmed ? mercy. I cannot explain how it is a mercy, 
themselves in the faith of their grandfathers, ¢ but I shall understand in the Hereafter. After 
secretly ashamed that their hearts had thrilled? all, one cannot expect to compass all know- 
a moment under her delicate touch. True,‘ ledge and happiness in this little handbreadth 
what she had said was well enough, but then¢ of a life. I count off the years with a solemn 
she had no business to say it. in public; she? joy, because each one brings us nearer to the 
was out of her “sphere”—there, I’ve hit the‘ time when Leonard’s spirit will emerge from 
right word at ‘last! She was a woman, you’ the eclipse in which it now struggles, and God 
know. Her place was at home—her duty‘ will restore me my darling tenfold purer than 
there. Do you see, it never once occurred to? I could have kept her. That will be Heaven.” 
these excellent people thatshe might possiblyS * x x * * 
know her place and her duty as well as they;? Earle Richmond, meantime, was winning 
that any neglect upon her part was a matter victories. No longer seeking honors and pre- 
resting wholly between God and herself, and¢ ferments, they were thrust upon him unso- 
need not concern them? But then it is abso- licited, and though rejecting the paltry dis- 
lutely binding on some of us to look after thes tinction which he had once perilled his soul to 
duties of others; we feel ourselves specially ° gain, and happily lost, he had passed to higher 
called and consecrated to the work. S ones, and was now a prominent man in the 
In those years Pauline had heard frequently ¢ councils of his adopted State. But these were 
from her old friends. Bryan had married> not the victories to which I specially referred. 
Louise; Miss Celestia had found her hero in¢ The greatest of all his triumphs was his con- 
the person of a disconsolate widower with five 2 quest over Earle Richmond—a conquest not 
living remembrancers of his buried love, and° entire as yet, but slowly perfecting. It had 
the Rev. Silas was at last in equilibrio by union 2 been gained so far by severe conflict; but 
with a merry little woman who offset hisS every battle won had yielded him new power, 
groans by giggles, his death-march gait by kit-° and power withal which could not be abused. 
ten-like gambols, his cadaverousness by ruddy» Still he was deeply dissatisfied; there were 
plampness, and who experienced the utmost 4 unconquered fields befére him, and unattained 
sifficulty in getting on the decorous behavior ‘heights above him, and a voice crying cease- 
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lessly in his ears, come up higher. Would it? “If we have used a moderate share of intel- 
cry through all eternity? In desperate mood‘ lect and very extensive observation aright, 
he wrote to Pauline: “I begin to despair of¢ we can find no cause of sufficient power except 
ever bringing you yourhero. Will you wed>tobacco capable of producing the wrecks of 
aman a little better than the one who wooed‘ manhood that often come under our professional 
you? Yes or no, my darling.” enotice. The dull, leaden eye, the trembling 
And without circumlocution, and with even hand, and insecure and unmanly step, the 
greater brevity than Rebekah, who has been< vacillating purpose and incapacity to reason 
commended to you asa model, young ladies, ? correctly on the most simple subjects, are too 
she answered—" Yes,” Soften seen connected with the aroma of the 
So here we are atop the wave that bears us¢ deadly weed, as the victim unfolds in trem- 
down to the finale of all romance—a wedding. 5 bling accents his tale of blighted prospects and 
It is only a knot in the thread, however, of¢ chilled affections. 
this story which has no end; but as I might ° “So far are we from doubting its power over 
not find where to stop if I ventured beyond, I$the moral and physical welfare of the. race, 
will loose my hold just here on the work, and? that we have not a doubt that it has infinitely 
let the wave go over it, forgotten till the sea: more to do with the physical imperfection and 
¢ early death of the children of its votaries, than 


gives up its dead. 
2 its great associate, drunkenness itself. . 





_ “One would think that a man’s—more 
7 Cespecially a young man’s—natural instincts 
iar ctl eneieet Gat 2 would awaken him to the discovery that some 


Dr. Dixon has very decided oEmone with Shorrid vampire was fanning him from mental 
reference to tobacco, and indeed all stimulants. ? Jeep to’ physical death; he has before him 

“What, then,” he asks, “is tobacco? Why, >every day the bright eye, the elastic step, and 
simply a narcotic—that is (see the dictionary), ‘ the lithe limbs of his companions; he sees, but 
‘astupefier—a deadener of nervous and muscu-? seems not to understand, the quickly averted 
lar energy!’ If any man disputes this, andSeye, the expressive and scornful face of in- 
asserts that he finds himself more capable of< sulted woman, as she refuses to take his offered 
intellectual or muscular effort when he has a? but defiled seat in the omnibus or rail-car; he 
quid in his mouth, we congratulate him on his‘ permits her to open the window and expose 
improved astuteness. We may betray our? her health to the chill air, to get a little air 
own want of the precious intellectual quick-> untainted with the loathsome aroma of his 
ener, but we will venture the question: How‘ foul breath. 
much did it sharpen your logic-chopper when? “A person who is saturated with tobacco, or 
you took the first quid? And how majesti-‘ tobacco poisoned, acquires a sodden or dirty- 
cally did you stand on your legs when you? yellow hue; two whiffs of his breath will 
first felt its full effect? . . . escent a large room; you may nose him before 

“ Our remarks apply in a much more forcible‘ he takes his seat. Of this he is entirely un- 
manner to smoking than to chewing. Some? conscious; he will give you the full force of 
people are so silly as to suppose, because they $ his lungs, and for the most part such people 
do not spit while smoking, that no harm can? have a great desire to approach and annoy 
ensue; but they should remember that the oil5 you. We have been followed round a large 
of tobacco, which contains the deadly NICOTINE ¢ office-table by them, backing continually to 
(equally deadly and almost as rapid in its ac-2escape the nuisance, till we had made @ revo- 
tion as strychnine), is volatilized, and circu-$ lution or two before our motive was per- 
lates with the smoke through the delicate ( ceived. . ” 
lining membrane of the mouth at each whiff of $ 
the cigar, and is absorbed by the extensive? — 
continuation of this membrane that lines the 
nostrils, and acts upon the whole body. The; Promises to CuILpREy.—Be wary about 
smoke of tobacco is indeed much more rapid in ) the promises you make to children, and be as 
its stupefying effect, as every professed smoker ¢ speedy as you can in performing them. Weeks 
knows. It is usually called ‘soothing’ by its2are years in their life calendar. Often the 
votaries; but this is, of course, only the first‘ faith and truth of childhood are sadly under- 
stage of stupefaction ; it @cte precisely as opium ¢ mined by some good man or woman forgetting 
or other narcotics do... . . ‘to perform a promise, 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLY’ TREASURY. 





NOR and the small bits he would hold between them, 
9 sens ; , raising them to his mouth, but larger morsels were 
One evening as my husband and boys came in at the ; clasped by the longer claws. He was very active and 


OUR WHITE SQUIRREL. 6 had two short claws that answered for our thumbs, 
ra 


door from the farm, Sam carried in his hand a tin pail restless, and grew fast under high feeding. His 
mah cere ity rennin nd FARM spat sn het al tn int 
duet with delight aes ares you? we saw him nibbling and prying at the wires of his 
} 4 room. 
i ! j i : e ° ° 
pep oan eee ihe = ecg One day we hung his cage on a nail outside of the 
etna aa sits Eddie - a erned edie door, to let him enjoy the fresh air and bright sun- 
a’ KA thn harmed ~ Se J ane shine, and busy about our work, we thought no more 
aut re y husband and questioned with » shout him, till Eddie ran in, and in great excitement 
raised hands and wondering eyes the strange an- ¢ cried out that the white squirrel was playing on the 
“Sere a oe eagerly put in Sam. “You 2 2TOUnd with the Kitty, at the foot of the hickory tree. 
ietbaautanaines iarling!” sedis : 2 We darted through the door, and one glance showed 
. ¢ -us the empty cage, and the next our pet running up 
: sites < 9 
= neers a — se oe ” And as I asked the ques-° the tree. We ran for help, calling back to Eddie to 
= epi goes mm so ote to ane re S stand guard at the foot of the tree, and in a few min- 
hens —_ vdgar’s eager lips waited > utes gathered three men and as many boys. The 
yeros reece te ee grenerepont “ Papa ~ a 5 squirrel darted from the tree to the house, then down 
an noun ne “i a pan fay Ae piece o pr 28 peach tree, till he saw the man stationed there, then 
near as a . va ‘ Herd Poe ©> up on the house to the hickory tree, and thus back- 
SOO: FOP ES - ey ae Se eS ee ©Y < wards and forwards a dozen times. But the force was 
both sprung from the buggy, dropping the lines. I< too great; and after an exciting chase of halfan hour, 
eae . pve breed er ot et mo = y mar weal and recaged, and put into the parlor 
’ . 2 fo¥ safe keeping. 

jumped over the fence and gave chase. Itisa young ¢ Then we procured a cage of tin—the house, wheel 
one, or they never could have caught it, for it ran just > and everything, of unnibbling material. and as he had 
peste poh = papa ond his re ones in ~~ 2 become so tame in his old home, he would run into the 

nand, and when he got near he raised it, and I cou i 
nndidttthrtitienanhie tae thane wanerune 0 > wheel to be fed, and let us touch his soft fur between 
near . ipa, e struck ¢ the bars, without fear of a bite from his sharp teeth. 
it a little—just stoned it——” He could tell strangers by their step, and would sit up 
“Stunned it, Eddie,” corrected Sam. Sand turn his head to listen at the opening of the gate 


“Well, stunned it; and papa put his hat over it, oand a step upon the walk; and for a long time, if it 
and Sam ran into a house and borrowed a pail, and we 2 was none of the family, he would dart into his house 
put it in and brought it home. It has teeth, mother,?¢ and hide from sight. But after awhile, even this was 
for it bit papa; but it is white—white as the foam un-S overcome, and he would play merrily with a dozen 
der the big mill-wheel, and it is quicker than a strangers gazing at him. 
mouse——” 2 Inthe daytime he was active, like our red squirrel, 

“There, child! wait a minute; we must find a nest? and would turn his wheel for hours at a time, lying 
for the squirrel ;” and Eddie’s father, as he made the flat at last, like a flying-squirrel when ready to leap. 
interruption, threw his coat and vest off, preparatory 5 He would turn summersaults, spring and hang by one 
to work, and then questioned about the old cage. $a to the top of the wheel, jump all four feet from 

“It is in the barn, all right. Shall I get it?” And be-2 the bars, and whirl over. 4 
fore the question was answered, Sam was out of the He was rather lazy about making his bed; but once 
door, and a moment later appeared with the cage, Sin a few days, would delight all observers by rushing 
blowing off the dust, as hé came towards the house. > into his house, and bringing out a huge mouthful of 
A dish was hunted up, and some paper put in for a? paper sheets and paper spreads, shaking them, and 
nest, and cracked nuts; and then, after closing all the ¢ putting them in the wheel, then turning and jumping 
doors for fear of escape, the opening was swung back S back and bringing out more in his mouth, till all the 
against the top of the pail, and the squirrel was in his >bedclothes were well aired, shaken, and free from 
new head-quarters. Cdust. He was very cleanly in all his ways, keeping 

Days passed, and we could not see or hear him, and ¢ himself white as if bathed every day, and his bright 
all our advances were met as if by a vacant cage. WeS black eyes never looked out from dusky brow or be- 
thrust in tempting bits, and called “Chip,” and made > grimed cheeks, and his little paws were always neat 
strange noises to frighten him out, but noteven a?enough for any little lady in the land to clasp ina 
breath could we hear, and at last curiosity got the bet fren shake. 
ter of caution, and it was voted by us all that he be He became very tame and knew his name, and 
placed in an old bird-cage, where he could not hide,S when any one called “Chip,” he would run out of his 
and the vote was carried into effect by the hand that > house, and if he could not see the speaker, would sit 
captured him encased in a heavy glove. Then we? upand turn his head in every direction to see who 
could see the beautiful creature, white and smooth, ¢ spoke to him. Often he would sit perfectly still, and 
with jet black eyes, and claws so long that they clasped S keep his bright black eyes upon some one that sat 
around anything he wished to hold, like tiny fingers? 5 near, as if desiring notice, and when the person called 

It took time and patience to tame him, and at Bret him by name, he would spring up and turn the wheel, 
he would reach to the wires for the pieces held for with great rapidity, as if he thought it conferred plea- 
him, and grasp them and draw back as if in great fear.< sure upon the beholder. 

After awhile, he would sit upon his hind paws and We could soon open the cage door, and put in our 
wait to be fed, reaching leisurely for each morsel. He > hands and smooth him as we would a kitty, and he 
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would be perfectly still for awhile, and then spring on’ One day:a little niece was with us, and Eddie ran in 
and grasp our fingers between his teeth, very careful ¢ and said—“ Mother, you had better see to Eva; she 
not to squeeze hard ; then jump over and whirl around, ¢ has opened the cage door.” 
and thus play as long as we had patience for the sport-S I ran out just in time to save another escape. He 
He lapped his water like a cat, and usually drank¢ was too beautiful to be lost. We could hear of no one 
once a day, and was very careful not to eat a bit of theS who had ever seen a white squirrel with black eyes, 
husk ofa nut. He was fond of sweet apples, cookies 5 though Albinos with pink eyes were not rare. 
and all kind of nuts, and would nibble dry crusts of? A gentleman from the city wished for him, and 
bread, and small bits of cabbage leaf, plantain stalks, ¢ with the memory of the loss of red and flying squir- 
or almost anything else green. Srels fresh in our minds, and the two warnings we had 
We kept him for months, and took much pleasure 6 already received, we gave our pet into his keeping. 
with him. But there was only one woman in the? We can often go and see him, and we know he has 
house to watch him, and he must be left out of doors¢ better care and quarters than we could have given 
as much as possible to keep him in robust health. ¢ him, yet it even now makes us sad to think of his 
He was as attractive as a barrel of sugar broken upon“ white fur, and black eyes, and winsome ways, and 
the sidewalk to children, and their fingers were so? very sincerely we often exclaim, “That there never 
busy that it kept us in constant fear of his escape. ¢ could be a nicer pet than dear, pretty Chippey.” 





THE HOME CIRCLE. 


; EDITED BY A LADY, 
CHRISTMAS. 2 [Judy rises slowly, gets slate and algebra, and comes 
— paxee o si tae :, ¢to her mother, still reading all the time. Mrs. F. 
enna Be Pomnrt~ Ain alin ee ipaage Set PE the book and thrusts it behind her, forcing 
—~ goed . me Seca, My onde y ¢ Judy to a seat beside her.) 
and old. There will be romps among the members © Mrs. F—Now, Judith +r -“thaiet ett cult 
the Home Circle, and perhaps quieter games in which 2 _™“®8- ¥—Now, Judith, open your alge 
Smence the lesson. 


all may join. Among these quieter games, acting lit- ¢ : ap ein 
tle plays is a fashionable and interesting amusement. Jupr (peeping after her book)—Can’t, mamma. 
$ Mrs. F.—Why not? 


All-are able to enjoy these, and the assumption of . ar 
various characters by different members of the house- Jupy.—Don’t anew where it is. a 
hold affords a rich entertainment of which we seldom 2 M88. F.—Haven’t you studied it, you naughty child? 
tire. When to these is added the fan of guessinga¢ JUP¥.—No, ma’am. i , 
word which is hidden in the play, we think there is§ ™8s-F.—And why haven’t you! 
scarcely another game so attractive. Therefore, we onemennen vanaseane ae , aditi th 
insert for the benefit of the members of our Home 2 M88. F—Why it’s only elimination by addition—the 
Circle, an simplest thing in the world. 
‘ Jupy.—Well, I suppose it is; but I’m the stupidest 
ACTING CHARADE. Sgirl in the world, and so I can’t comprehend it at all. 
THE WORD TO BE GUESSED—ADJUDICATE. Mrs. F'.—Now listen, and I'll explain it. 
‘ > Jupy.—Yes, ma’am (peeping after her story-book). 
Pt ee ¢ Mrs. F.—Here’s 2b a tb; that makes 6b. Don’t it? 
Dasmaris PERSONA, ¢ Jupy.—Yes; two bees and four bees make six bees; 


Mr. Farrman. An elderly gentleman. Sand nite tinnls inelidie dass 
Mrs. Farman. A weshtaintod person, vain of her S Mrs. F—Make what, dear? 
talents. 2 r— f course. 
Kass, The elder daughter, a disagreeable blue- > rl woah pee naughty child. Now add the rest. 
aentng.- sicitniiie ei abt 3 Jupy.—I can’t add, mamma. It’s not the slightest 
agg ie Brent reid dt erie ata puse to try. I don’t see any sense in algebra, and I 
eee i 2 don’t really believe any one else ever did. Now what 
Scene First.—Avp. 2is the meaning of such a thing as this, r—y=o? 
[Sitting-room. Present, Mr. Fairman, busy with news: 6 It’s perfect nonsense. Any one could see that in a 
paper, Mrs. Fairman and Judy.) psingle glance. I hate the very sight of algebra. What 
Mrs. Fainman.—Now, Judy dear, bring the slate and / js tle good of studying it, ma? 
algebra, it is time for your lesson. 2 Mrs. F.—It’s for discipline of mind, my dear. It was 


Jupy.—Just wait one little minute, ma, till I have S always your ma’s favorite branch. I quite dote on 
read the last page of this ‘beautiful story. You’ve no 2mathematics. Now, these letters are symbols—— 
idea how bewitching it is. Jupy.—Oh, yes, the cymbals are well enough; but for 

Mrs. F.—But I have already waited full threequar-2my part, I prefer the dances. (Jumps up and turns a 
ters of an hour for you to finish that “last page,” and S pirouette). How do you like that for a mathematical 
now I must insist upon obedience. If there is any 5 figure, ma? Come, give me my story-book, and turn 
one thing which I make a specialty in the training of ) the algebra over to some one stupid enough to like it. 
my children, it is prompt obedience. Henceforward, 2 I’m a minus quantity, and a vast improvement when 


Judith, I am resolved to insist upon it with you. ¢I’m taken out of the way. So I eliminate myself by 
Mr. Fairman (behind the paper)—Humph! quite time, ¢ subtraction. Good-by, ma. (Seizes her book and runs 
I think. Senay. 
Mrs. F. (coaxingly)—Come, Judy, there’s a darling. 8 Mrs. F. (to Mr. F., in despairing tone)—Mr. Fairman, 
Jupy.—In a minute, ma. ¢ what am I to do with that child? 
Mrs. F.—There, now I give you just ten minutes Mr. F.(who has been nervous, and on the point of ex- 
more by my watch. (Takes out her watch.) ? plosion during the whole lesson)—Do? Why do what I 
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have been trying to make you for the last ten years— What a little saucebox I must have been. But you 
act like a sensible woman, and get a suitable teacher > see mamma didn’t like you, because you took her 
for your child. She’s growing up a perfect igno-? place; and Kate was opposed to it, and everybody 
ramus—a victim to your hobbies. I cannot let it go, was against papa and you; and altogether it made me 
on any longer. S very naughty and disagreeable. 

Mrs. F.—But, Mr. Fairman, if I resign the educa-> Mr. C.—Not at all, I assure you. [ didn’t care. I 
tion of my children, what will be the benefit of all my? rather enjoyed it. So mamma and sister Kate don’t 
talents to my family? I must impress them some like me, eh? 
way. How else can [ do it? < Jupy.—Oh yes, they like you now. That was just at 

Mr. F.—By paying more attention to their bodies > first, you know. Don’t they invite you to all the par- 
and souls, and resigning the education to more com-~ ties? and aint they going to get up a Christmas féte 


petent hands. S$ and invite you to come to it? 
Mrs. F. (weeping slightly)—Mr. Fairman, who ean 5 Mr. C.—Are they, indeed? 
take a parent's place to a child? 5 Jupy—There now! I’ve let the secret out. That’s 


Mr. F.—I’ll not stop to argue the sentiment now, ? the way with my unruly tongue, always. That’s the 
but [ must say that your education of your daughters 5 reason why I couldn’t study last night. 
has been a complete failure. S Mr. C.—What had you to do with it? 

Mrs. F. (quite overcome)—Mr. Fairman, how can you?> Jupy.—Oh, nothing. I was just listening to the 

Mr. F.—Well, I never could before in these ten > others talking about it. I suppose I can’t go. Kate 
years, but I find it easier than I expected, and so will 2 says so. She didn’t like it because mamma let me go to 
go on to finish what I have to say. There’s your own 5 our last party; and Captain Hall, whom Kate likes, 
daughter Kate, naturally of studious turn of mind, > talked to me a halfan hour in the corner. Kate said 
has, under your training, grown up as pedantic an>I was forward and attracted his attention. But I’m 
ignoramus.as I ever saw. But Judy, here, is of an? sure I didn’t. 
entirely different temperament. She can’t be trainedS Mr. C.—And I’m sure you didn’t, too. Now you've 
down like a poppet, and so she learns nothing. She‘ 2 told me all the family secrets, you naughty girl—that 
has too bright a mind to be dissipated in that way, 2 mamma and Kate like me, and are going to invite me 
and I have resolved upon a change. I shall engage a2 to their féte. Now you must tell me one more secret 
tutor for her to-morrow to come regularly to the house 2 and then we’ll go on with our lessons (takes out his 
and instruct her in all needful branches. { watch). Fifteen minutes wasted already; why, what a 

Mrs. F.—This, then, is the end of all my talents. > profitless tutor I am getting to be. Well, it’s near 
Poor Judy! She'll never have the intellect of her mo-? Christmas, you know, and one’s head is full of so 
ther. Perhaps it’s just as well, then she may never be © many things. 


underrated and misappreciated as I have been. ¢ Jupy.—But the secret, Mr. Clay. 
[ Exit, with pocket-handkerchief at her eyes, Mr. F. fol-> Mr. C.—Oh, yes, the secret. You told me that 
lowing.] ¢? mamma and Kate liked me. Now how is it with little 
RP ¢ Judy. Does she like me? 
Scene Seconp.—(Three years later) Jupy (judi). ¢ Jupy.— Why, yes; of course she does. 


[Enter Mr. Clay, the tutor ; takes seat at table, waiting Mr. C.—Your candoris pleasant, but not satisfactory. 
for his pupil. Presently enter Miss Judy—grown more? I shall have to ask one more secret. Does she love 


sedate than when we saw her last.] me? 
Jupy.—Good morning, Mr. Clay. - $ Japy.—Oh, Mr. Clay. I can’t tell that. I—I—— 
Mr. CLay.—Good morning, Miss Judy; how are theS Mr. C.—Don’t you know? 
lessons this morning. » Jupy.—Oh, yes, of course; but then I’m too young 
Jupy.—Not very well learned, I’m sure. 2 (starts up to run away). 
Mr. C.—And why not? Mr. C (detaining her).—Not too young to answer me. 


Jupy.—Oh, my head was full of something else os Jupy.—Oh, yes, I am—papa—— 
night; but I mustn’t tell you what itis. It’s a secret.» Mr. C.—Papa has given his ¢onsent. 
Then it’s so near Christmas, you know, and there’s so> Jupy.—But I 
many things to take up one’s mind. I’m making slip-<¢ Mr. C.—Must-say—yes. 
pers for papa, and a shaw! for Kate, and a headdress, Jupy (urging her way to the door)—No! 
for mamma, and I don’t know how many things be-> Mr. C.—Yes. 
sides, and all to be done at odd times, you know,? Jupy.—No. 
when the ones who are to receive them are not by.. [Reaches the door and goes out. Presently it opens 





1t’s very distracting, I tell you. 2 softly; Judy’s head is seen peeping in saucily, and 
Mr. C.—Ah, well. My little pupil has been such a> she says: “ Yes.”] [Exit Mr. Clay.] 

good girl for three long years I guess, I can excuse » — 

her this once. Three years! Does it seem so long } Scene Tomrp.— Kare (cate). 

since you commenced reciting to me? (Present, Mrs. Fairman, Kate and Judy] 


Jupy.—Oh, dear, yes! It seems a great deal OE: Jupy.—Mayn’t I,mamma? Say yes, do; there’sa good 
I was such a little gir] then, and now I’m most seven-> dear mamma. I want to go so much, and I never was 
teen. Only see how tall I am. 2 at but one party in my whole life. A grown-up party! 
Mr. O.—Yes, you are tall; but you look like the ¢ I mean. 
little girl of those days still. How wellI rememberS Kate—No indeed, you shall not. 
the first day Isawyou. Stiff mamma leading in a little : Jupy.—Now, Kate, I say it’s mean for you to object 
meek-eyed maiden, perfectly speechless. Presently ° to my going to this party. How would you have liked 
stiff mamma goes away. Then little meek-eyes flash, ¢ Sit, if you had been kept back us I have been, when you 
and pouty lips say saucily—* Mr. Teacher, it’s no use > 5 was a grown-up young lady, in long dresses and frizzed 
for you to come here to try to teach me anything. I > hair? 
don’t want to learn; I can’t learn, and I don’t mean to g Kare.—I flatter myself, miss, that I was rather more 
learn. I’d rather read story-books than study.” ¢ ¢ mature and disciplined at your age than you are 
Jupy.—Oh, Mr. Clay, don’t talk about those days.‘ ¢ Why, I had completed Latin, trigonometry and the- 
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ology before I was nearly your age, and was prepared é wants only two or three days to Christmas, and I have 
to cope with master minds at seventeen. How can 5 made no preparations, and the consequence is I shall 
you hope to compare yourself to me? finally be denied. 

Jupy.—I don’t see what advantage all your great? Mrs. F.—Judith, you have shown a pertinacity in 
knowledge is at a party. You don’t talk Sanscrit to‘ this matter which I never saw equalled in any child. 
your beaux, do you? I don’t see any “master minds” > I never knew you so persistent before. What does it 
to cope with among the young men I talk to occasion- ? mean? 
ally. Now there’s Captain Hall, whom you think so{ Jupy¥.—Why, ma, I’m a young lady now. Look at 
wonderful. What do you suppose he wastalking about ) me. As tall, nearly, as you or Kate. I wear my dresses 
the other night? Why, about a flirtation he had with 2 just as long as anybody; I put my back hair up as 
4 pretty Southern girl while he was stationed in Vir-‘ high as Kate does; and I think I have been put down 
ginia. Not much Latin or Arabic about that. *Twas > long enough. 
plain English to me. ¢ Kare—Why, what assurance the child shows! 

Karte.—Oh, well, he thought he must bring himself‘ ( Walks to the window and looks out.) 
down to your level, for the moment. Poor man! what> Mrs. F.—I am shocked, positively, Judith, that you 
an effort it must have been for him. But Captain Hall? should speak in such a manner. I think we shall 
is not very intellectual. He is far below our standard. have to lay this matter before your father, and he 
I have determined tu reject him as soon as he offers > shall decide it. ; 
himself; and he is out of the service now, and has no 2 Kate.—Well, here he is now, coming this way, and 
paying business. But there are other men who are< there’s some one with him, talking very earnestly. 
too high-toned to descend ever to the vulgar herd.‘: Who can it be? (Puts up her eye-glasses.) Why, it’s 
There is that admirable student, Mr. Clay, of whom 2 Mr. Clay! 
you would have learned more had you ordinary ca-< Jupy.—Mr. Clay? Oh dear! what can he be coming 
pacities. He never descends to the level of common § here at this time of day for? And with papa, too. 
men. Heis aperson whom any woman may admire— 2 Kate.—Why what ails you, Judith Fairman? Any 

Jupy (confusedly).—Well, now don’t talk any more< one would think your lover was coming. I think it 
about Mr. Clay. Mamma, may I go to the féte, or may § would be more becoming in me to show such agita- 


I not. I must know. 2 tion than you. But I never resign my equanimity, 
Mrs F. (to Kate)—Had we best take her into confi-< even at the appearance of a favored suitor. 
dence, Kate? § Jupy.—I guess I’ll go away now. 
Kare.—Perhaps so; it may quiet her. ° Kate.—No, indeed, you shall not. I tell you what I 
Mrs. F.—My dear child, you must know then that § mean todo. Lay this whole matter before Mr. Clay. 
this entertainment is to be given for Mr. Clay. S As your preceptor, he certainly will be a proper per- 
Jupy (looking frightened).—Why, mamma—why for son to judge between you and mamma and myself, 
Mr. Clay? Cand he has probably before this learned enough of 


Mrs. F.—Why, can you not see that Mr. Clay is‘ your follies to be ready to condemn you. Here they 
apparently a very decided admirer of your sister ¢come,now. There’s no escape for you. Ah, Mr. Clay, 
Kate? Several times he has spoken in the highest we are very happy to see you. You could not have 
terms of her talents and accomplishments. ‘This feel-S come in more opportunely. 
ing Kate fully reciprocates. Now it is to bring these 2 [Mr. Clay shakes hands with Miss Kate and Mrs. F.] 
two congenial spirits into closer harmony, that we give$ Mr. C.—Where’s my little pupil? Why don’t she 
this Christmas féte. ) come forward to give a welcome to her tutor? (Goes 

Jupy.—Oh! indeed. ¢ up to her and shakes hands.) 

Mrs. F.—Yes, it is even so. Now there must be atS Karze.—Ah, indeed, Mr. Clay, your pupil is a very 
work no distracting influence. Of all the people at headstrong, wilful girl. Mamma and I can do nothing 
the féte, Mr. Clay knows only us. Therefore he must< with her. She has been giving us a great deal of 
attach himself to Kate. Now, can you not see that‘ trouble and annoyance. 
you might be a distracting influence, and demand a: Mr. C.—Ah,I am surprised. I always found her 
division of attentions? Merely out of politeness, you ‘ very tractable. 


know. 2) Kats.—Oh, no doubt. You could subdue anything, 
Jupr.—I don’t know but I might, mamma. ¢ Mr. Clay. 
Mrs. F.—I thought you wotid listen to reason. NowS Mr. C.—You are pleased to flatter me, Miss Kate. I 
you are satisfied not to go, aren’t you? > thank you, I’m sure. Can I do anything for you in 


Jupy —Oh dear, no. I want to go just as bad as ever. ¢ this matter? 
I'll be very good; I wont be in the way at all; I’ll stay{ Kare.—That’s the very thing I wished to speak 
with you, mamma. Sabout. Now this young girl—quite too young, you 

Mrs. F.—Well, well, child, you are positively tire- 2 will think, ’m sure, for parties—insists that she shall 
some. We wont decide the matter now. Letitrest¢ attend the Christmas féte next week, while mamma 
a day longer. ¢ and I think it highly improper for her to doso. Now, 

Jupr.—That’s always the way; I’m put off from day 2 Mr. Clay, you shall decide the matter, and we all abide 
to day, and finally denied altogether. ¢ contentedly by your decision. 

Katz.—Never mind, child; if you’ll be good, now,“ Mr. C.—Oh, Miss Kate, I beg you wont force me 
you shall come to the next féte. It'll be a wedding,* into such an unpleasant position. Miss Judy, I’m 


perhaps. Who knows? [Ezeunt.] ¢ sure, will settle the matter satisfactorily with her mo- 
ieee ¢ ther. 

Scenz Fourta.—(Adjudicate) App-Jupy- Kare. S Kare—Indeed, we cannot excuse you, Mr. Clay. We 

[Enter Mrs. Fairman, Judy and Kate.) ? consider you quite as one of the family, and should 


Kate (to Judy).—Is it possible, child, that you have ¢ think nothing on your part intrusive. It is mamma’s 
not yet relinquished your silly notion of attending our ¢ wish as well as mine. Is it not so, mamma? 
Christmas féte ? (Mrs. Fairman bows assent.) 

Jupy.—Well, mamma promised to think about it, 2 Mr. C.—My dear Miss Kate, if I must judge between 
and she has put me off from day to day, until now S. you and my little pupil here (steps toward Judy and 
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takes her hand in his) and the question is whether I¢ 
shalladd another to the list of your guests at theS 
Christmas féte, I must say that I adjudicate (add Judy 
Kate) thus (putting his arm around Judy anddrawing her > 
close to him), since it will add greatly to my pleasure ¢ 
to have my little prospective wife near me at that time. ¢ 
Mrs. F. and Kate (with uplifted hands).—Your wife!! § 
Mr. F. (rubbing his hands)—That’s well done, Clay; $ 
and here’s my hand on it. Bless you, little girl; ’'ve? 
approved of the thing all along. Come, Kate—come, ¢ 
mother, can’t you offer congratulations? S 
Kate.—The shock is too sudden for my feelings. 1S 
should like to retire and think about it. Come, ? 
mamma. ra 
Mrs, F.—I think we’ll give up the party, Kate. I am< 
really too nervous to undertake it. (Ezit both—Mr. 
Clay and Judy following slowly.) 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Each time I return a welcome I find, 
Beauty to greet me of every kind. 





g 


Not so when I come, for the earth looks sad, P 
Though hearts of hunting men surely feel glad. 2 
1. Very pure and white am I, S 


Often on the ground I lie. 
2. On the Ili’s bank I stand, 
Far away in distant land. 


$ 


8. He to me dominion gave 
O’er life on earth, in air and wave. 
4. Round a fortress wall I flow, 
But to sea I never go. 
5. Over music I preside, 
Oft to praise, but ne’er deride. 
6. Slim and beautiful am I, 
Often to a race-course nigh. 





DECAPITATIONS. 


1. I supplicate; cut my head off, and I guide; cut 
my tail off, and I become that which is alleged in sup- 
port of a cause; remove both my head and my tail, 
and I remain pasture-land. 

2. Iamaline; cut my head off, and I become the 
interior part of an animal: cut my tail off, and lam a 
narrow slip or shred; without both head and tail, lam 
an excursion. 

3. I am the maker of an article of dress; cut my 
head off, and I become one whom a passion possesses + 


¢ cut my tail off, and Iam the article of dress above 


mentioned; without both head and tail, I become the 
passion above alluded to. 


ANSWERS To “Burrep Citigs” IN ouR LAst.—l1l. Paris. 


22. London. 3. Venice. 4. Constantinople. 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEHEHPERS. 


PINEAPPLE Ick CrEAM.—Mix three gills of pineapple 
sirup with one pint of cream and the juice of a large ; 
lemon, and four ounces of sugar; pour into a mould, * 
cover it with white paper, lay a piece of brown paper > 
over to prevent any water getting in, and set it in the 
ice. 


¢ 
6 

Macaroni Puppine.—Take three-quarters of a pound > 
of macaroni, boil it till quite soit; add half a pound of ¢ 
sugar, a quarter of a pound of currants and juice of - 
one lemon; bake till browned. A simple mode of cook- > 
ing macaroni, semolina or tapioca, is to sweeten and ? 
boil till soft; add the juice of a Jemon, turn into a‘ 
mould till cool. Served with stewed strawberries, ‘ 
other small fruit, or French plums. ? 

Rook Caxkes.—A pound of currants cleaned and dried, ¢ 
the same quantity of flour, well dried, half a pound of Q 
powdered sugar, half a pound of butter, the yelks of $ 
eight eggs and the whites of six. Mix the whole well 2 
together, having first beaten the butter to a cream; ¢ 
drop the paste in small quantities on buttered paper 
and bake on tins in a quick oven. 


¢ warm water. 


pints of yellow corn-meal, and adda large tablespoon. 


¢ ful of fresh lard, or of nice drippings of roast beef, 


well cleared from fat. Add a small teaspoonful of sal- 
eratus, or a large one of soda, dissolved in a little 
Next make the whole into a soft dough 
with a pint of cold water. Afterwards thin it to the 
consistence of a moderate batter, by adding, gradu. 
ally, not quite a pint and a-half of warm water. When 
it is all mixed, continue to stir it well for half an hour, 
Have ready a griddle heated over the fire, and bake 
the batter in the manner of buckwheat-cakes; send 
them to table hot, and eat them with butter or mo- 
lasses. These cakes are very light and good, and 
convenient to make; as they require neither eggs, 
milk, nor yeast. They may either be baked as 
soon as mixed, or they may stand for an hour or 
more. 

Kentucky Barrer Cakes.—Sift a quart of yellow In- 
dian meal into a large pan; mix it with two large 
table-spoonfuls of wheat flour, and a salt-spoonful of 
salt. Warm a pint and a-half of rich milk in @ small 
saucepan, but do not let it come to a boil. When it 
begins to simmer, take it off the fire, and put into it 
two pieces of fresh butter, each about the size of a 


Gaga Dz Pommes-—Boil a pound and a-half of lump $hen’s egg. Stir the butter into the warm milk till it 


sugar in a pint of water till it becomes sugar again; 
then add two pounds of apples, pared and cored, the 
peel and a little of the juice of two small lemons; boil 
it until quite stiff, and put it into amould. When cold, 
it should be turned out, and before being sent to table, 
should have a thick custard poured round it. The 
cake will keep several months. 


Inpiana Barrer Cakes.—Sift into a pan three large 


melts, and is well mixed. Then stir in the meal, 
gradually, and set the mixture to cool. Beat four 
eggs, very light, and add them, by degrees, to the 
mixture, stirring the whole very hard. If you find it 
too thin, add a little more corn-meal. Have ready a 
griddle heated over the fire, and bake the batter on it, 
in the manner of buckwheat-cakes. Send them to 
table hot, and eat them with butter, to which you may 


add molasses or honey. 
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FASHIONS. > they are of a light make of cloth, and marine or sailor 

The same styles which have prevailed during the ? blue is the color universally selected for them, on ac- 
summer months are repeated in heavy material and¢ count of its durability. It is trimmed either with flat 
dark colors for winter. There is a slight change inS braid or narrow bands of fur. ‘The following is a novel 
the shape of the bonnet. We are told that the new Sand very distinguished style of making up one of these 
bonnets now in preparation for winter are of a pecu- > blue cloth dresses: The skirt is made short enough 
liar form, and are called baby bonnets, being some-¢ to escape the ground, and is trimmed to simulate a 
what in the style of the headgear which children of-, tunic opening at the left side; this is managed with a 
six months old wear. They are made of drawn vel->cross-cut band of black silk and large sculptured 
vet, with a large flat crown, and a mantille of either 2ebony buttons. The paletot, which is likewise fastened 
black or white lace. The new bonnets are much less . at the left side, is round at the back, and reminds me 
flat in front than they have been worn during the § forcibly of the jackets worn by the young peasant 
summer; they are raised by means of a bouillonné of > girls of Morbihan. The collar and sleeves are also 
velvet, ornamented with jet pendant drops; also by ¢ trimmed with a crosscut band of black silk, and the 
plaits or tresses made partly of velvet and partly of < black buttons are repeated at the side of the jacket. 
satin. These are carried down the sides of the bon-§ Astrakan is the most popular fur at present for trim- 
net, and the plait crosses on the chest, fastened there 2 ming this dark blue cloth; it is always cut into very 
either with a jet agrafe or a flower, and thus they re- 2 narrow bands, so as not to present too heavy an ap- 
place strings, which have entirely disappeared. The‘ pearance. Cloth paletdts are to be lined with squirrel 
new velvet bonnets have frequently blonde lappets ‘ this winter, and the fur is to pass a short distance be- 
edged with colored blonde, and no other strings. yond the cloth, so as to make a border of it. 

The Parisian fashion papers are running over with< Wreaths and garlands are no longer worn as head- 
patterns for making and trimming walking dresses S dresses, but large flowers at the side of the head. Long 
from which we judge that they will not soon go out of} handsome feathers will probably be adopted this 
favor. 2 winter, and those made-up wings and artificial hum- 

Cloth costumes are already prepared for cold days; « ming birds so sought after last season, will disappear. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Drirtinc AnD Steeninc. By Lynde Palmer. Troy, N. Y.: ) and always puzzling his elders with questions unan- 
Moore & Nims. 2 swerable and unexplainable. 
The idea has seemed lately to prevailamong many of¢ The book is thoroughly interesting and unexcep- 
our writers for young people, that a tale which would § tionable in its moral lessons. 
be insufferably stupid to a grown-up person, will yet be > Grimm’s Gostins. Selected from the Household Stories 
interesting toa child, merely because it is astory. We, of the Brothers Grimm. Illustrated from Cruik- 
aoe ca pa A find oa our re cnn ae shank’s designs. Boston: Ticknor é Fields. 
ne te Bie fh orice ea ses, Nrarttggan ——. A book of fairy tales! What can we say more? There 
their reading, and demand originality as much as ¢ ‘ . 
: Og ts Ale 2 are the elves, and sprites, and little folk—the crystal 
their elders. And to all these discriminationg young $ : s 
= . , A < palaces, and sparkling streams, and golden fruit, and 
folks, we heartily recommend this book, “ Drifting and 2 lovely pithbéases that when we Wéfe child h d 
Steering,” assuring them that they will seldom find a< yP ép- Pare M? met be ong aneg 
our youthful imaginations and held us spellbound 


more cleverly written or attractive story. It is about > hours together 
two boys: one handsome, clever, attractive, but only > Are fairy ites harmful? The question so ma: 
drifting carelessly without principle through this life; < anxious mothers have asked tie when porverd 
the other, plain, but staunch, honest, and worthy, * j,, entertaining reading for their little ain’ ae 
carefully steering the frail craft of this life by a hea. 2 think not Though delighting the fancy with Psd 
venly chart, and meeting at last the reward which all ¢ yon ders, yet we think the child is always conscious 
true souls must win sooner or later. > of their improbability ; and ’tis only in a harmless, in- 
The story is almost painful in its interest. The good 5 1 ,,ent way that he seeks to color his own life with 
boy is continually suffering from the selfishness and ° the i}1usions of fairy tales. This soon wears off. The 
deceit of the other—going on from step to step ¢ stern realities of every-day maturer life leave no room 
until when it seems as though the cup of sorrow is 2 for golden fancies and impossible dreams in the busy 
full to its brim, the change comes. The bad boy is’ brain. Let the little ones have their fairy tales. 
thrown from a wagon and receives internal injuries ¢ 
from which he never recovers. Before he dies he is § Ramsows for Cmpren. Edited by L. Maria Child. 
led to see the wickedness of his life, and making full S Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
confession, restores his comrade to the full confidence These can hardly be called fairy stories, with the 
of his friends, and renders his life happy evermore. exception of one or two which we encounter first in 
The side characters are admirable. There is oneSthe book. They are very interesting little children’s 
little Picket—a capital illustration of an inquisitive» > tales, written much in the style of the old fairy stories 
active child, mystified with things beyond himself; 2 but hiding a deeper meaning behind them than was 
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contained in the wonderful accounts of benteane 2 penis were worn out years ago. Is there nothing 
princesses in golden caves, ete., written merely forS new for declamation? We are glad to see all the 
the entertainment of the little ones. These stories selections are not old, however. There is Trow- 
each convey useful lessons, and in this they may claim © bridge’s “ Vagabonds,” and the beautiful little poem 
an advantage over the other fictions of the same class. ¢ “ Driving Home the Cows,” and others, which are not 
‘ : , hackneyed selections from Pickwick, ete.—things 
LESLIE TrereLt. By Georgiana M. Craik. Boston :< which are fresh, and will give new zest and interest 
Loring. to the young student of elocution. 
This is another of Loring’s series cf short stories in 2 
papér covers, designed for railway and chance read-c Hints To YouNG MEN oN THE TRUE RELATION OF THE SEXES. 
ing. Price only 50 cents. S By John Ware, M. D. Prepared at the request of a 
$ committee and published under their direction. 
Etsre’s Marnizp Lire. By Mrs. Mackenzie Darrill.*; Boston: A. Williams & Co. 
Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers. This little book was prepared under the direction 
We have been able to give this work only a casual ‘of a committee chosen by a large meeting held in 
reading, but judge thatit is a very interesting romance ¢ Boston, to consider what means might be employed 
of English life. Mrs. Darrill has already written a 2to lessen immorality and promote the well-being of 
great deal, and generally with great acceptance to the the young. Professor Theophilus Parsons, of Har- 
public. The present work is said to be one of her¢ vard University, was the chairman of this committee, 
best efforts. the excellent Dr. John Ware, now deceased, the one 
»chosen to write the book. It is well adapted to its 
AtWELL’s Eptrome or Exocution. By Rev. B. W. Atwell. purpose; accurate, clear, brief and truthful, but never 
Providence, R. I.: Bangs Williams News Co. offensive to modesty, nor suggestive of evil thoughts— 
This book contains short and concise rules for read- 6 placing the relation ¢f the sexes upon its true grounds, 
ing and declamation, and we should think would an->#0d arming the tempted with the strongest motives 
swer excellent purpose for an instructor. One-third > for resistance. It cannot fail to do good. 
of the work only is given up to rules and directions; 
the ruinaidel Se seeped with selections for practice. 2 Mistakes or Epucatsp Mey. By John S. Hart, LL. D. 
In looking over the latter, we are surprised to find so? Philadelphia: J. C. Garrigues. 
many of the stale old selections used in reading-books5 A little hand book of practical common-sense, which 
time out of mind, repeated here. There is “Marco ) should be put into the hands of every student in our 
Bozzaris,” “The Sailor Boy’s Dream,” “The Three ?land. We are glad to see the new edition. May it 
Warnings,” and other pieces, which for purposes of § work as much good as its predecessors have done. 





EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 





TALKS AT ROCKLEDGE. § dwell on pleasant things as much as possible. No- 

“There is an old Chinese proverb that runs thus § body ever lived who had not something to suffer from 
‘A wise man forgets his wrongs.’ I have found occa- >the ignorance, greediness or malice of others. We 
sion to say that over to myself more than once in the 2all know how hard it is to forgive these wrongs some- 
course of my life,” said the Doctor. times—harder still to forget them. But this much we 

“TI shall lay that saying up for future use,” replied S can all do, resolutely turn away from contemplating 
Grace. “I have a feeling that sometime I shall want’ them, from living in their hot and murky atmosphere, 
to live it. It does not come easily to me to forgive“ which fires the temper and drinks up all the pleasant 
some kinds of injuries.” © Springs of the soul.” 

The Doctor looked at her thoughtfully a moment.? “And in measuring our wrongs, too,” continued the 
“J should infer that, Grace, from my knowledge of Doctor, “we ought always to take the stand-point of 
your temperament and of the general structure ofS the aggressor so far as possible with his views, habits 
your mental and moral character. People who haves and education, all the things that go to make up that 
that sympathetic insight which always leads them toc mysterious and complex whole, ‘a human character.’ 
avoid saying or doing what will wound or offend an-c Then, too, I have found that these wrongs of ours re- 
other, all whose sensibilities and high instincts ofs quire, like history and biography, a perspective. 
honor shrink from giving pain or doing wrong, do notS Time often gives them a softer coloring, and rounds 
find it easy ll forget the shock of some ruil Seaemaas: teeth die Were con bien and 
or meanness. 8, , xion. 

“Ah, Doctor, you’ve put it in a way that flattersC “Ah, would to God it always did that, Dr. Ben!” 
me.” added Grace, earnestly and mournfully enough. 

“My remark was mostly general. If the truth fits “TI know; I know. When all is said and done, there 
you, Grace, you cannot choose but wear it.” are deeds which take a darker hue with time, bring- 

I had something to say here, and 1t was—“In mycing out the motives and purposes into stronger de- 
own experience and that of others, I know the mis-<¢ formity and hideousness. For such as these we must 
chief of dwelling upon one’s wrongs, living over theirStake Kitty’s sensible advice, ‘ turn our eyes resolutely 
pain and bitterness, and of working one’s self into a) away from trespass and trespasser. One thing is 
hot of fever of indignation over what others have? pretty certain, that they who have done the world 
made us bear and suffer. It’s too expensive, thisc most good, have generally taken most hardship at 
waste of time and peace of mind. The indulgence ofits hands; imprisonment and torture, scaffold and 
these moods, too, gives us a kind of chronic soreness‘; stake, have been oftenest its reward to its bene- 
and sensitiveness. I am satisfied that it is best to factors, and we ought to take cheerfully all lesser 
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evils of miseonception, coldness, slander and pre-‘, handsome, mysterious leader of a company of bri- 
judice.” » gands.” 

“This readiness to forgive a great wrong,” con-? “No, indeed,” I said. “I haven’t one particle of ad- 
tinued Grace, “seems in many cases to have little ¢ miration to bestow on that kind of heroes. His wild 
virtue in it, for the forgiving seems to cost no strug-¢ life, his dash of bravery, and certain other picturesques 
gle. I have known people work themselves up into aS romantic qualities with which he is usually dressed 
perfect frenzy over real or fancied injuries; and then > up in a novel, niay possess a certain attraction for 
in a little while without any effort, apparently, get/ school-girls, and a vast amount of harm, too, if that 


over their indignation, and be on intimate terms with ¢ sentimentality isn’t moulted as birds do their fea- 
the offender; and this where there had been no ac-S thers.” 
knowledgment of wrong and no change of character.’ “Neither were the heroines who are devoted to 


Such conduct is always a profound puzzle to me.” 2 brigands and pirates ever much to my taste. Affec. 
“ But if you will reflect a moment, Grace, you will” tion of that sort always discovers, to my mind, some 
find such people were usually superficial; that their ¢ warp in the mental or moral nature. For instance, 
emotions, passions lay on the surface. The very fact‘ we feel how utterly impossible it must be for Isabella 
of all this inflammable talk and feeling, proved that, 7 to love aman like Angelo; how her pure, high soul 
People in whose soul an injury sinks deeply, who would recoil from the thought, even though at Mari- 
have to endute that sharpest of all pangs, the defaults ana’s suit she pleads at last for his life. Albeit, one 
and disloyalty of the friend they have trusted, do not‘ feels a little inclined to Coleridge’s view of the matter, 
oftenest let their feelings explode in talk and temper.’ that ‘such sins as Angelo’s cannot be forgiven, be. 
Our loves and our griefs are too sacred to take the / cause we cannot conceive them morally repented of, 
world inside them.” ¢ Still, who of us shall limit God’s mercy?” said the 
“There’s another thing,” continued Grace. “ I? Doctor. 
never could understand some pepone devotion to an > “Ah, when one remembers that, how much easier 
object whose utter unworthiness they have absolutely > it grows to forgive our cruelest injuries,” said Grace. 
proved. Take Angelo, for instance, as a case in point; (“Still there are basenesses, treacheries, petty mean- 
that ‘breathing, shining mass of pitch,’ to quote Mr.¢ nesses which shock one worse than greater wrongs, 
Hudson. Now how in the world Mariana could sit fors which show so clearly the moral complexion of the 
five mortal years at the window of the moated grange, » soul that one can only feel a general shiver of disgust 
looking out on the flats in dolefulness and desolation, $ and indignation. Of course all that can be forgiven, 
wishing herself dead for a man whose depths of black ¢ but the foundations of your faith and confidence are 
baseness had been revealed to her, passes me. I swept away forever.” 
know how pathetic and picturesque the doleful maiden “For example,” I said, “take a flirtation. How 
looked, sitting there embalmed in the mellow atmo-» many a man for the simple purpose of amusing him- 
sphere of Tennyson’s song. I would not lose that? self, of proving his power, or gratifying his vanity, will 
picture, nor the ever recurring cadence of that mourn-¢ go. deliberately to work to win the heart of some 
ful— young girl whom he has no thought of marrying? 
“<T am aweary, aweary, » How he will watch the signs of a sentiment which he 
I would that I were dead!’ ¢ knows must sooner or later end for her in mortifica- 
¢ tion, disappointment and misery. Such a one may 
“It tolls sadly, like a bell through the soft, lonely ¢ believe himself a man of honor; he would certainly 
solemn atmosphere of the poem; but when I set the‘ not pick your pocket; in all his business relations he 
poetry aside, and come down to the plain common- may be above reproach, and yet he will not scruple 
sense of the matter, I just want to pinch that com-?to do a far deeper wrong, for life, it may be, to the 
plaining damsel, and say to her—‘ How can you abase? sensibilities of a young, inexperienced, unworldly 
yourself by bestowing one thought or one regret on¢ wise girl! Now that is one of the wrongs for which 
the caitiff who could desert you because you had lost‘ society has no penalty ; in the very nature of things it 
your money, and then smirch your good name in» hardly can have one; and yet it is an unpardonable 
order to excuse his villany? Instead of making your offence.” 
moans over this lost lover of yours, the better way? “You are right, there, Kitty. The man soils his 
would be to thank God that you are delivered from S manhood by conduct of which the world can take no 
such a body of vileness and death.’ I can never com-> cognizance. But just to my own sex, I cannot spare 
prehend, for my own part, a passion into which there > yours; neither would you have me. How many wo- 
enters no element of respect or reverence. Icould¢ men are there who, merely to gratify their vanity, 
not love baseness, defilement!” ¢ their miserable love of conquests, encourage and en- 
I often wish when I am writing some of these trap a fellow with all the bewitching arts of which they 
speeches of Grace’s that, you could have seen heryare mistress into proposals which they have not the 
make them. The sudden flash and quickening of her ( slightest thought of accepting?” 
soul into her eyes and about her lips; the life that¢’ “I do not deny it, Dr. Ben. I admit all you have 
mounts and burns with its steady glow in her cheeks, ¢ said with regret and shame. Yet, the cases being 
like an alabaster vase in which a lamp is set, possessed 2 equal, it seems to me the greater share of blame falls 
her face with a marvellous beauty. I never see it with-/ to your own sex. You are masters of the position. 
out my thoughts go back through the power of some? Whatsoever tone, manner, attentions on your part 
subtle association to the knights of the old Sangraal ;¢ imply, it rests only with you to ask the woman whom 
and I cannot help feeling it was such a face as this you are tacitly wooing to be your wife. Just see, now, 
they carried in all their fancies, amid their wild jour-5 what a power that is in the hands of a heartless, un- 
neyings over moor and mountain; a face pure, sweet, 7 scrupulous man—what vantage ground it gives him; 
refined, womanly; @ face to love and to trust; a face (and you know, too, what a sense of power is always 
for which a man might live joyfully and die exult-S combined in a true and generous nature, with a care 
antly. lest he abuse it.” 
The Doctor laughed. “Robbers and highwaymen? “Always, Kitty; and we see, too, how in all our re- 
are not heroes, I see, to your taste. You and Kitty? Jations each man and woman of us has to be a Jaw to 
here, would neyer do for the bride of some dark,¢ himself, to herself. In that broad margin of actions 
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which no human legislation can reach, no social ver- 2 THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1868. 
dict affect, there is a faith to be kept with ourselves—§ It will be seen by our Prospectus that we make a 
with our God.” ¢ very important reduction in the price of the Home Maga- 

A long breath from Grace. “Oh, Doctor, what a2 zing, thus bringing it, with all its excellent features 
solemn thing it is to live! It frightens me when I{in full competition as to terms with the cheapest 
think of it.” : ¢ magazines of its class in the country. 

“A solemn thing, indeed, dear child; but I, who? New Facilities for Making Up Clubs.—Our new terms 
have looked into so many varied forms of human life, ; for 1868 give increased facilities for making up large 
have found the scenes shine all over with human ? clubs. Both “THe Home Magazine” and “Tue Can- 
laughter and human tears. God’s ‘happy birds sing,’ ¢ pren’s Hour” have been included in the same club, which 
and the dews drip along the grasses in the pleacant’ will enable those who get them up to do so with far 
summer mornings, and the stars slide softly into the 2 less trouble. The extra copy will be of the magazine 
sky as they have to-night while we have been talking, 2 having the largest number in the club. 
and in all these things I find some message from Him Our Fremiums for 1868.—We have arranged an en- 
to be glad in the world where He has placed me to 2 tirely new list of Premiums for Subscribers to the Home 
live a little while, and for the rest. ‘A wise man for-< Magazine, and on a plan different from that formerly 
gets his wrongs.’ ” S given. Some of these Premiums are ‘very attractive, 

We were silent a little while, and then Grace said— 2 particularly those under the head of “ Premrums Ex- 
“To-night is the shortest in the year. To-morrow the ¢ rraorpinary.” (See our advertisement pages.) It will 
sun will rise royally, heaping sky, earth and air with’S there be seen that we offer special premiums for the 
summer, and yet he will have turned his face away > twenty-six largest lists of subscribers at club prices. 
from us.” Among these are a one hundred and thirty dollar Mason 

In spite of the Doctor, our talk would obstinately S@ Hamlin cabinet organ; a lady’s gold watch and chain, 
take a mournful tinge to-night, without any apparent valued at one hundred dollars, and TEN first class sewing 
cause. machines, each worth fifty-six dollars, manufacturers’ 

“I had a letter from the folks at home to-day, Grace. ¢ prices—besides other useful and valuable articles. 
‘So that cottage by the sea-shore has, like Susan Nip.$ Make Up Your Clubs Early—If you would secure 
per, become a permanency?’ says Cousin Ned. You 2 Jarge lists of subscribers, begin early. Our new terms 
know he will have his joke. ‘How do you three peo- < give an advantage in clubbing over all the magazines that 
ple manage to live off there? Do the naiads rise up come in competition, so that if you begin in time, you 
from the waves to take charge of you? And does > can hardly fail to make up large clubs. 

Titania and her train hold nightly revels on the green 2 ——- 

sward around your enchanted dwelling, and work< Holiday Number of The Children’s Hour. 

their fairy spells upon each soul of you? If yourS The January “CHILDREN’s Hour” will contain eight 

threshold be not charmed against all commonplace extra pages, and more than double the usual number 

mortals, I am coming to see how you live and what ¢ of fine engravings. It will be the most beautiful and 
ou do.’” 2 strates number of a child's magazine ever published. 

“Tell him to come and welcome,” answered the > Among the contents will be the commencement of a 
Doctor; and then there was a silence, and soft and 2 new serial story by Virginia F. Townsend, entitled 
low and afar off we heard the singing of the waves,¢ «Maxine His War;” a charming story by Phebe 
and overhead the stars watched and waited for the‘ Cary, called “The Queer Little Man;” “The Fireside 
dawn. v.%.T. Angel,” by T. 8. Arthur, illustrated; a poem by Alice 
Cary; Christmas stories, by Ada M. Kennicott and 

“In THE OncHARD.”—This charming picture is one ofS Mrs. Mary Latham Clark; besides a variety of interest- 
a series, in the same style, now in course of prepara- ding articles from Mrs. M. O. Johnson, Jennie Gaige, 


tion for the coming volume. Trene L———, and others. Among other attractions 
will be the music and words of three old Christmas 


Carols—the very ones sung by English children at 
hall and castle doors on Christmas mornings hun- 
dreds of years ago. They are sweet and beautiful. 
The number will also contain several illustrated win- 








AMERICAN TRIUMPH AT THE Paris Exposttion.—The first 
European exhibition of the Cabinet Organ has added 
a European reputation to that already achieved at 
home, and another First Premium to the fifty-six 
awarded Messrs. Mason & Hamlin at the Industrial 2 er evening plays and pastimes. 
Exhibitions of all the states of the United States. This 
is the well-merited reward of an industry which has 
always aimed in all its productions, not at cheapness, 
not at making something which could be sold at a< 
good profit, but at that which should be excellent in p 
every respect—so thoroughly and conscientiously ) three times in as many years. On this account, as 
made as to defy competition. The pride of Messrs. 2 well as for other reasons we have previously stated, 
Mason & Hamlin has never been to produce an instru-/ we believe general satisfaction is given to their cus- 
ment for the smallest sum of money, but one that‘ tomers. But stimulated by their success, several of 
was as good as skill, and science, and perseverance > the swindling fraternity have started, or pretend to 
could make it. Their motto has always been—“ ‘The 2 have started other “Tea Companies”—some copying 
best are the cheapest.” Frank Leslie’s Tustrated 2 very nearly the advertisements, etc., of the old com- 

pany. Some of these we know to be humbugs, (one 


7 ee was noted last month) and as to others, we have not 
&@~ “ The Son of My Friend,” is the title of the first > evidence sufficient to warrant us in admitting their 
of the new series of temperance stories by the author ° advertisements.—From the American Agriculturist, N. 
of “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room” to appear in the Jan-¢ Y. City. 
uary number. 5 ‘ 
a= Miss Virginia F. Townsend will commence a 
Me Specimen copies Home Magazine, 15 cents. 2 new serial story in the next number of the Home 
Specimen copies Children’s Hour, 10 cents. ? Magazine. 





“THe Great AMERICAN Tea Company,” 31 and 33 
Vesey Street, advertised in our columns, though do- 
ing an immense business all over the country, has 
not even been complained of to us more than two or 
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ONCE A HAPPY HOME. j 
A clergyman in this city introduced the following LADIES PURCHAS! NG AGEN CY, 


incident, with great effect, into his sermon on Fast 
Day. A fact like this is one of the strongest of argu- , 


ments : , 

In a neighboring state, during a contest in a little: ; gazi 
town as to whether license eheatd be granted, there ; To the Lady Subscribers of Home Ma 7 
6 em in the town hall, just before the opening of’ _A lady of taste, and in every way competent for the 
the polls, a woman thinly clad, with sorrow written on’ business, has been engaged to take charge of this new 
every linearment of her sad face. The multitude had; department of our magazine. She wili purchase, for 
assembled, when she rose to speak. She said: “Gen-: ladies living out of the city, any useful or fancy articies 
tlemen, you are about to vote in favor of license.‘ they may desire, at city prices, and have them care- 
Once I had a happy home. My husband loved me, ¢ fully forwarded by mail, or in boxes or packages, to 
and three boys were born to us who grew up to man-/ any part of the country. When articies of dress are 
hood. In an evil day a tavern was licensed in our; ordered, the height, complexion and generai style 
midst. My husband frequented it and acquired the, of the person should be given. In all cases, the fash- 
habit of indulging in intoxicating drinks. Liquor was, jon that prevails here will govern the purchase. and 
ra upon the table, and the boys learned to love it. ¢ all the articles wiil be procured from first class establish- 

hat house on the hill was ours. The cribs were; ments. No goods will be taken back. 
stored with corn, the granary with wheat, the cellar’ Letters of inquiry as to articles, prices, ete., will be 
with meats; the yard was full of cattle, and_the promptly answered, if accompanied by a stamp for re- 
horses crowded the stables. But in time the effects ’ turn postage. No order will be fi!led unless the money 
of intoxication began to appear—thrift took its de-° js first received. All drafts or checks must be made pay- 
parture, and reverse followed reverse. One ofter an-~ qbie ig T. S. ARTHUR & SON . 
other of my boys went down to a drunkard’s grave, / aie : - peels . 
and at last my husband followed them, after having» _./he foilowine articles will be furnished at the prices 
sosrened eng proper pod left ne wife . —, ; be 

rance on the town. All this was the effect of license. , 
In the name, not of myself, but of wives now as happy > . PAPER PATTERNS. 
as I was once, I beg of you to refuse your vote for > Waist of Dress... cecroreseereiereieeaccaseras 
license.” > Flowing Sleeve,... 

The effect was indescribable, and prohibition is stili » C do... 
enforced in the town. pa’ 





43> For $4 we send the Home Magazine and Lady’s ‘ Short Gored Skirt,. 
Book for a year. For $2.50 we send Home Magazine Children’s Diesees,. 


and Children’s Hour fora year. For $5 we send ali< guit for Little yi. csidiles ook deh i 


> eeepc eens dvchshe decbsbiicbbadeel 
eked § LADIES’ CAPS, HEAD-DRESSES, &c. 
OnE of the most gratifying results of the Paris Ex-S wigows’ Caps... 4 
position is the well deserved honor conferred upon > Breakfast Caps, 


the well-known firm of WHreter & Witson. They have ; Dress Caps pe ocasbbe vaseraceesasee 
Old Ladies’ Caps,...........0ceressseeneeees 


for years stood in the front rank of manufacturers of? 
Sewing Machines in this country, and their name has Lace Collars and Sleeves,................ 
ri ? - Lace Handkerchiefs, 


become a household word throughout Europe. Their 
Machines have a world-wide reputation for thorough ? KNIT GOODS. 
excellence and perfect work, and they have always? Ladies’ Break fast Shawls, 
been the foremost in the march of improvements, ¢ Ladies’ Sontags,.............. 

til it is almost impossible to conceive that anything ¢ Ladies (Crochet Shawls... 
= : wees iar ee y ¢ Infants’ Sacks,.. 
can be added to their Machine, to achieve any greater 2 Infants’ Caps, 
perfection. So proud a position could hardly need an ¢ Infants’ Cloak 
* added honor, but Europe has conferred upon them so ¢ [sa se a. 
distinguished a reward, that all will acknowledge now a ees 
that they stand above all the first makers in the world. » INFANTS 
They had eighty-two first class competitors in the’ Dresses, 
Paris Exposition, but the jury awarded to Wueexer & ¢ Plain Slips, 
Wison the only Gotp Mzpat for the most perfect Sew-¢ Double Wrappers... 
: : . eg - ¢ White Skirts, 
ing Machine and Button-hole, Machine ; thus placing‘ ;, ; 

: “ C Pinmineh Bic et tpeccccccnsevnscece0cesccsee: ccs 

them at the head of all Sewing Machine manufacturers / 4 prons : 
both in Europe and America. This is their due; they ? Linen Shirts.... 


have earned it, and we rejoice at their success.— New ? Bibs (Crochet),....... 
¢ Cloaks, 


York Art Journal. ¢ Looe Cal Drareereseerracere e 
Premiums for Subseribers at Club Rates. Souiplete tathave Waldrobe,..... 
n answer to many enquiries, we will state, that 2 

where subscribers are taken at club rates instead of : CHILDREN’S cL 

the full subscription price, the difference in money be-¢ Boys’ Ones 
fab end fall ‘net masts t for ¢ Boys’ Overcoats,... se 15.00 “ 30.00 

tween the club and fu | price mus sent. As, or » Boys’ Leggins,...... nw 6.00 “ 12.00 

instance, if 50 subscribers to Home Magazine are ) Girls’ Dresses, bois AS 40.00 

taken at $1.50 each, then a machine worth $56 will be 2 Girls’ Cloth Cloaks........ bietehseesite Girndte Beis 50.00 

sent for $25 additional. Or if 75 subscribers to “Chil-¢ Also, Patterns for all kinds of Worsted work, with 

dren’s Hour,” at $1 be taken, then a machine worth ‘ the requisite quantity of worsted shaded ; Stripes for 

$56 will be sent for $18.75 additional. This rule will) Afghans, Tidies, Pincushions, either in beads or 

hold good in all cases of variation from fuli to club» Worsted, Slippers, Smoking Caps, &c. 

prices. Simply add an amount of money equal to the ¢ 

difference between the two rates of subscription; that Address, FASHION EDITOR, 

is; 50 cents for each Home Magazine and 25 cents for) Of Arthur's Home Magazine. 

each Children’s Hour in the club required for a Sew- > 

ing Machine or Book premium. c PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 














